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FOREWORD 

The lectures composing this volume were delivered 
at the Fordham School of Social Service in the last 
two months of the year 1919 and the first two 
months of the year 1920. They were not written 
out beforehand, but were taken down by a stenog- 
rapher, and revised by the author for publication. 
Owing to the manner in which it was composed, the 
book exhibits obvious crudities of style, but the be- 
lief is entertained that this defect is partially offset 
by the spontaneity and personal character of the 
discourse. 

John A. Ryan. 

The Catholic University of America, 

May 25, 1920. 
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SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 

CHAPTER I 

GENERAL FACTS CONCERNING THE 
PROGRAM 

Reception. — Authority. — Comments. — Beneficial Effects. — 
Viewpoint and Content. 

It is a great honor, indeed, to be invited as the 
first lecturer in this series of lecture courses which 
are to bear the name of the man^ who has just 
been so beautifully eulogized by the President of 
Fordham University. It is a great satisfaction to 
me to contribute something to the work of this 
School of Sociology and Social Service, for I know 
how badly schools of this kind are needed. I know 
how great is the work that they can do, and that the 
pupils can do, for sound /charity and sound social 
service, and ultimately for the Church and the Cath- 
olic religion. The efforts which the faculty of Ford- 
ham University have made to build up this school, 
which is a pioneer in the field, at least in the East, 
are deserving of every assistance that any one is able 
to give. Although I was somewhat doubtful 

i The late Thomas M. Mulry. 
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whether what I have to contribute is of very much 
value to students in the general field of social service, 
and although I could find plenty of work to occupy 
my time if I did not come here at all, I thought I 
should be shirking my duty to the great enterprise 
which you are carrying on here if I did not make 
some sacrifice to accept the invitation. And let me 
also say that I am particularly glad to cooperate in 
the work of this school because it is so much the wish 
of the Archbishop of New York that the school 
should expand and succeed. 

The topics which I am to discuss lie mainly 
in the field of economics. While economic subjects 
and problems are not the direct business of persons 
who are pursuing a course in the school of Social 
Service, yet they are of extremely great importance 
and interest. Social workers constantly come into 
contact with the economic causes and relations of 
the problems with which they are dealing. The 
greater their knowledge of the economics of these 
problems . . . and the more they know of Catholic 
doctrine concerning economic practices and institu- 
tions . . . the better equipped they will be for the 
complex tasks of social service. 

The general subject of these lectures is the 
Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction. This 
document was issued in response to the general need 
which men felt after the war for programs for the 
reconstruction of social relations. The word re- 
construction ” was derived from the field of battle, 
or rather from the general situation in the warring 
countries which had been brought’ about by the 
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destruction there. It was and is obvious that these 
countries have to be reconstructed in a social as 
well as in a physical way, and so people got to talk- 
ing about social reconstruction : “ we shall have not 
only to reconstruct the countries of Europe which 
have been devastated as regards their buildings and 
factories and roads and houses and the like, but we 
shall have to reconstruct society, because social rela- 
tions have not been what they ought to be; they 
have not been what they can be made to be.” The 
Bishops’ Program appeared in response to that gen- 
eral idea. I think that word “ reconstruction ” has 
perhaps not been well chosen, because none of us, I 
take it, believe that we are going to have so great 
a change as that word implies. We expect and hope 
that there will be a considerable amount of reform, 
of readjustment, of improvement, but no change so 
great as to justify the use of the word reconstruc- 
tion. However, it is a convenient term, people have 
adopted it generally, and there is nothing to be gained 
by insisting upon a more precise expression. 

Some have criticized the word social ” in this 
program because they say the Program, as a matter 
of fact, is one of merely industrial or economic re- 
construction, for it deals almost entirely with eco- 
nomic problems and proposals of reform. This ob- 
jection has likewise some merit, but people have got 
into the habit of applying the term “ social ” to the 
industrial field, especially when they talk of the 
social question.” Most of them mean industrial 
questions. At any rate, the economic problem seems 
to be the most important of the social problems. 
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Those of you who are engaged in the work of social 
service, I suppose, won’t agree with that proposition ; 
you would say that a strictly social problem that is 
not economic is really more important than an 
economic one; but we won’t go into any discussion 
over that. The fact is that the term social recon- 
struction has come to be applied generally to pro- 
grams for any reformation or improvement of 
society. 

The Bishops’ Program was issued by the National 
Catholic War Council, and appeared on the 12th of 
February of the year 1919. That date was 
selected, deliberately I believe, by the National Cath- 
olic War Council because it was the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln. This Program is properly called 
the Bishops’ Program, because it was issued by the 
four bishops who then constituted the Administrative 
Committee of the National Catholic War Council. 
They were Bishops Muldoon, Schrembs, Hayes and 
Russell. The National Catholic War Council, as 
I presume most of you know, is composed of the 
Archbishops of the United States. It was- organized 
through the united action of the Hierarchy at the 
latter end of December, 1917. 

To-night I am to speak of some general facts 
associated with the Program, especially with its ap- 
pearance and its history. 

The first of these that is worth considering is the 
very wide and very favorable attention and notice 
which the Program received almost immediately 
after its appearance. I do not think that any other 
document that was ever put out from a Catholic 
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source in this country, attracted nearly as much at- 
tention. The daily press gave it a very considerable 
amount of notice. I do not mean that any daily 
newspaper published it in full, or published any con- 
siderable part of it, but most of the important daily 
papers gave it a rather good summary — in fact, 
most of them printed the summary which was pro- 
vided for them by the Catholic War Council. Let 
me say in passing that the success of the Catholic 
War Council in getting notices from the daily papers 
for this Program was due mainly to their good press- 
agent work, — a circumstance that holds a lesson for 
us Catholics in many other departments of activity. 
Very often we do not get the notice that we ought 
to get simply because we do not go about it in the 
right way. We have not the expert known as the 
press agent, or we do not have him functioning in 
time to get the notice that we otherwise might have 
obtained. The Catholic papers all gave the Pro- 
gram a generous amount of space, some of them 
publishing it in full ; the secular weeklies gave it a 
respectable amount of attention and space, and some 
of them had articles on it by their special writers. 
The labor and the social press perhaps gave it greater 
publicity than any other single group of papers out- 
side of the dailies. 

The amount of unfavorable criticism that it re- 
ceived was remarkably small and insignificant. So 
far as I know, only two papers have criticized it 
unfavorably, though there may have been others 
which did not come to my attention. This does not 
mean fhat the other publications which might have 
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been expected to criticize it agreed with it ; it simply 
means that they did not think it worth while, or 
wise, to voice their disapproval. Perhaps many of 
the papers which would have expressed themselves 
otherwise, were deterred by the fact that this Pro- 
gram appeared with the names of four Catholic 
Bishops attached to it. Perhaps from that circum- 
stance they got the idea that after all these doctrines 
must be more respectable than they seemed to be on 
their face. 

The principal dissent from this Program, — and 
I mention this not because of its value in itself but 
because it will lead up to the question of the author- 
ity of the document, — was voiced by Mr. Ralph M. 
Easley, the Secretary of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, and the editor of its official organ, The 
National Civic Federation Review. In two num- 
bers of his paper he devoted considerable space 
to the Program. The substance of his criticisms in 
the first article was that the bishops who put out 
this Program of social reconstruction had been de- 
ceived and misled by the radicals in the Church, the 
‘‘ near-Bolsheviki,” as he called them Immediately 
the Secretary of the Committee on Social Recon- 
struction of the N.C.W.C., Dr. O'Grady, wrote Mr. 
Easley a letter, which the latter published in the 
next number of his paper, pointing out the many 
misstatements and mistakes in Mr. Easley^s first 
article. It had been asserted that the Program had 
no official authority, but merely represented the in- 
dividual views of the bishops whose names were at- 
tached. Dr. O'Grady pointed out that these bishops 
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published the Program as the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the N.C.W.C. ; that the N.C.W.C. was 
composed of the archbishops of the United States, 
and that the archbishops of the United States, were 
organized into the N.C.W.C. with the approval of 
the great majority of the bishops. Hence Mr. 
Easley was wrong in asserting that the Program 
was merely the views of the individual bishops who 
wrote it. In his second article, Mr. Easley quoted 
some unknown Catholic with whom he had conferred 
on the matter, to the effect that the four bishops 
merely approved in a general way the contents 
of the Program As a matter of fact, the bishops in 
the “ Foreword ” which they signed say that this 
Program “ is issued by them as the Administrative 
Committee. That is to say, they declare that they 
are producing it, which is quite different from say- 
ing, “ we approve in a general way what follows.” 
It is a much stronger degree of approval. This 
anonymous person whom Mr. Easley consulted also 
said that even this mild measure of approval, this 
approval in a general way, was to be taken as re- 
ferring to the general purposes of the particular 
measures advocated in the Program,” but was not 
to be taken as an approval of the specific measures 
themselves. On that point I would refer again to 
the Foreword ” which the bishops signed. After 
recounting very briefly the problems that confront 
us since the war, the bishops say, in the hope of 
stating the lines that will best guide us in their right 
solution this Program is issued.” Therefore, the 
bishops thought that they were putting out a Pro- 
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gram whose specific measures stated at least the 
general lines of reform, of reconstruction. They 
were not merely concerning themselves with the 
ends without any reference to the means. Anybody 
can describe the ends that are desirable, and most 
people agree in a general way as to what are ends 
which we should seek in trying to reconstruct or re- 
form industrial relations. The great difference of 
opinion concerns the means which we are going to 
adopt, and the bishops gave an outline of the means. 

It is true that these facts do not show that the 
Program has the stamp of official authority — I 
think no intelligent Catholic claims that ; on the other 
hand, it represents something more than the indi- 
vidual opinions of the bishops who issued it. Even 
if the Program had been taken by the Hierarchy of 
the United States when they assembled in Washing- 
ton last September, and formally adopted by them, it 
would not have official authority in the strict sense, 
because no group of bishops has legislative authority 
except when they meet in a provincial council or in 
a national council. When the bishops merely meet 
as a group, not formally as a national or provincial 
council, they have no legislative authority ; they have 
no disciplinary authority: nothing that they do be- 
comes by that fact any more binding on Catholics 
than it was before ; but what they do will have, of 
course, a great deal of moral authority, inasmuch 
as it will indicate what the bishops think as a group. 
I mention this merely to show that those persons who 
think it desirable to get some kind of formal official 
authority for this Program are laboring under a 
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misapprehension. However, the Program has a 
great deal of moral authority, inasmuch as it comes 
from four bishops who must have realized that they 
were representing in a general way all the archbishops 
and bishops of the country. We must assume that 
they took sufficient account of this fact beforehand, 
that they did not fail to realize that their action in 
putting out this Program would be taken as more or 
less the action of the whole Hierarchy. We must 
assume that they did not do this thing lightly, that 
they weighed all the implications that would be at- 
tached to their publication of the Program. 

Several of the most able and distinguished mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy in this country have been en- 
thusiastically in favor of it, and no bishop has spoken 
any public word against it. This I think is sufficient 
for all practical purposes in the matter of authority, 
and in a pronouncement which is without formal 
legislative or disciplinary significance, the practical 
authority is after all the main consideration. It can 
be stated very briefly. In the first place, the Pro- 
gram has come to be generally recognized by 
Protestants as well as Catholics as expressing the 
general opinion and viewpoint of the bishops and 
priests of the United States. That is what most 
people think; and they conclude that it is therefore 
not out of harmony with the doctrine of the Church. 
In the second place, the appearance and reception of 
the Program have been a great source of support to 
certain proposals which hitherto had been considered 
rather advanced. That is a definite, practical effect 
which is important, — at least for the persons who 
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are advocating those things ; it gives them the hope 
that they cannot again be successfully denounced as 
wanting in orthodoxy. The charge that the Church 
in America is the “ tool of capitalism will not mis- 
lead many intelligent men in the future. 

I have some selections here from the comments of 
different persons and publications on the Program 
which are worth considering, I think, because of the 
light that they throw upon the views flTat are held 
in various quarters concerning the social teaching 
to men who have been advocating certain principles 
and attitude of the Church. The first of these is 
the brief statement which Bishop Muldoon, the 
Chairman of the Administrative Committee, pub- 
lished in The Nation in reference to a very fine 
article on the Program by Mr. Raymond Swing. 
This writer had expressed the opinion that the Pro- 
gram was the product of astute calculation ” on the 
part of the bishops. In reply, Bishop Muldoon says : 

“However much men may differ about certain minor 
details contained in the Program, it is based upon the im- 
mutable principles of justice and charity which the Church 
holds, has held, and will ever hold. The duty of the Uni- 
versal Church is to instruct the citizens of each State in 
the application of these principles And although at times 
the Church has found it difficult to make its voice heard 
above the clamor of materialism, yet she has ever been 
watchful for a suitable opportunity to impress her lessons 
of justice and charity upon all peoples, but especially upon 
captains of industry. That opportunity came at the close 
of the war To us it appeared that the world, and in par- 
ticular the United States, was willing to listen to repre- 
sentatives of the Church, which throughout all the ages 
has striven not only to protect the workman but to fur- 
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ther his progress in all ways consistent with Christian 
morality. In this you have the reason why the Bishops 
have brought forth once again the old, old principles of 
justice which the Church is bound to preserve and to 
teach as best she may.” 

This is a brief but sufficiently comprehensive state- 
ment of the relations between the main doctrines of 
this Program and the general social teaching of the 
Church. The Bishop repudiates the idea that there 
was any fine calculation back of the publication of 
the Program, and asserts that it was published 
mainly because the after-war-period seemed to be a 
good time to reassert the old doctrine; — not to 
produce something entirely new. 

As representing the prevailing view of the Catholic 
papers, I take a brief selection from the Western 
Watchman : 

“ Quite a stir was caused by the pamphlet on Social Re- 
construction published by the bishops of the Catholic War 
Council. We are glad that it is not being ignored, 
for without a douibt it is the most sensible declaration 
thus far issued. But it does try one’s patience to read 
the comments of ignorant critics who affect surprise at 
what they deem a radical departure from the past on the 
part of the Church. There is nothing in this evi- 

dence of interest in the problems of living men, and the 
authors had but to adapt traditional principles to the ac- 
tual situation to formulate the program contained in the 
meritorious pamphlet.” 

Then we have the statement of Mr. Frank P. 
Walsh, formerly joint-chairman with Mr. Taft of 
the War Labor Board. He speaks from the view- 
point of a man who has been a great champion of 
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labor, and regarded as perhaps more radical than 
most Catholics who have been interested in this 
question : 

“ Those who are pledged to the cause of organized 
labor and who are faithful also to the Church will be 
helped and inspired as churchmen no less than as work- 
men by this pronouncement on social reconstruction. 
None know better the weaknesses and dangers to v\n}ch 
all humankind are subjected, and the need of the re- 
straints of conscience which religion can bring to bear. 
With a new enthusiasm we can go among our associates 
and say proudly, ‘ I am a Catholic ’ Many thousands of 
workmen for whom the call of the Church was growing 
faint will be brought back to a firmer reliance and a 
deeper adherence. The workers are grateful for any 
sign that those in high places are heeding their call for 
justice, for opportunities to lead full and free lives, to 
develop the best that is in them This pronouncement is 
a sign to the millions, a sign that will be eagerly hailed, 
that here is indeed the Living Church.” 

Here is a statement by Mr. John Fitzpatrick, a 
labor leader of Chicago, who last autumn was very 
much in the public eye as one of the organizers of 
the strike against the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; 

It would (be useless and foolish to blink at the fact that 
many workers have been more or less estranged from the 
Church during recent years by reason of their preoccu- 
pation with the struggle for economic justice and indus- 
trial freedom. This struggle has grown so sharp that 
for many it has come to color all their views, and there 
have not been wanting plausible propagandists who have 
striven to show that the Church is on the side of special 
privilege in the battle between privilege and democracy. 
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We who are both Catholics and members of organized 
labor have insisted that this was not so, and that the 
Church would triumphantly meet the new conditions in 
such a way as to prove that the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood is still a dominant and decisive force m the world. 
And to-day we are rewarded by a pronouncement that 
is undoubtedly the greatest ever put forth by any religious 
body on this subject” 

From the labor side also have come o«ne or two 
brief expressions — at least, I shall read very briefly 
from them — which are significant as giving the 
viewpoint of extreme radicals. Mr. Upton Sinclair, 
a Socialist, calls the Program a “ Catholic miracle, 
and “ amazingly radical.’’ While his opinion is not 
worth very much from the viewpoint of an intelli- 
gent knowledge of what he is talking about, it has 
this value: it indicates how much better the Bish- 
ops’ Program is than anything that he ever ex- 
pected from the Catholic Church. Another state- 
ment is from the Seattle Umon Record: 

“We are glad that the Catholic Church is seeing the 
coming of a new day. Of course, we do not disguise 
from ourselves the fact that the bishops chosen to formu- 
late a reconstruction platform were naturally bishops 
somewhat in advance of others in these matters. We do 
not expect all the bishops to side forthwith with the 
working class in their struggles. But just as the pro- 
nouncement a year ago of the Federal Council of Churches 
(Protestant) has given a standard which can be used to 
great advantage in educating the membership and the 
clergy of Protestant churches, so this official pronounce- 
ment of the Catholic Church can be held up to strengthen 
many who are starting on the road to an understanding 
of the new world that is to be.” 
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Let me cite two expressions from industrial ex- 
perts, Mr McConaughy and Mr. Swing. Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy says: 

“ In providing for an immediate and gradually increas- 
ing participation by labor in the management of industry, 
the reconstruction program of the Catholic Bishops points 
to the only visible methods of saving our industrial civili- 
2ation. ... It is in its recognition of the importance of 
the participation of labor in industrial management that 
the Program reaches the foundation Participation means 
education, and industry is to-day threatened from two 
different quarters by its worst foe, ignorance.” 

In effect Mr. McConaughy declares that the Bish- 
ops’ Program emphasizes the thing that ik most 
necessary, most desirable, in our industrial system, 
namely, greater production through some arrange- 
ment, some organization, of the conflicting forces 
that will enable them to produce more. Instead of 
fighting each other for a division of the amount that 
they are producing now, which is quite inadequate, 
they ought to cooperate in such a way that both will 
have more without strife. While we believe in giv- 
ing labor an opportunity to organize, to bargain col- 
lectively, to make bargains through their freely 
chosen representatives, and while we concede that 
they should have good wages and not excessively 
long hours, yet we must admit that these methods do 
not in themselves result in a notably greater produc- 
tion, It is still a part of the general philosophy of 
the trades unions, and a philosophy that is neces- 
sary to them, that they must be strong enough to get 
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their share of the joint product. That is what the 
union is for. It is essentially a fighting organiza- 
tion, not a cooperating organization. It must pro- 
tect the workingman in the division of the product, 
and of course, safeguard his health during the proc- 
ess ; but, so far as the product is concerned, the la- 
bor union’s main business is to enable the laborer to 
get a fair share. It has nothing to do directly with 
greater production. That is not any formal part of 
the labor union’s program or philosophy. And yet, 
we must have more production if the world, or the 
greater part of the world, is going to realize what 
it thinks can be realized in the way of greater op- 
portunities and better conditions of living. So, that 
is the note which Mr. McConaughy emphasizes in 
the passage just cited. 

Another special writer who is an economic ex- 
pert and industrial engineer, Mr. Raymond Swing, 
says : 

*‘It is more than gratifying that one of the greatest 
envisagings of this situation should be within the institu- 
tion which, rightly or wrongly, has been reputed to be 
most conservative. The bishops have made an assertion 
no less striking than profound. They have seen to the ul- 
timate economic goal — a society in which all property 
ownership is according to merit — and they have bravely 
proposed to proceed to it by immediate and consistent 
strides. They have made a contribution to both classes 
of the industrial state, to men many of whom they touch 
in a peculiarly intimate way. And the promise of the 
counsels of influential Catholics in these next months is 
one the country must accept with a very keen thankful- 


ness.' 
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A very brief paragraph from an article by a pro- 
fessor of political economy in the University of 
California, Mr. Solomon Blum: 

“Here is a comprehensive plan to be considered It is 
liberal, it represents the best thought of political econo- 
mists, it shows the way to progress without violence.^' 

A statement from a very clever journalist, Mr. 
William Marion Reedy, editor of the SL Louis 
Jllirror: 

“Why is it [the Program] put forth at this time? 
Because the Catholic Church is \ery close to the people 
and knows what the people are thinking and feeling. 
The Church is getting into the situation, prepared to meet 
a heavy social shock. It is no longer going to leave to 
its * separated brethren ' the task and the glory of doing 
something for the salvation of man in the here and now. 
The Catholic Bishops’ Manifesto is the biggest sign I 
have seen that the social discontent is widespread and deep 
and ugly, and that something must be done to appease it, 
other than indulgence in denunciation, police suppression, 
the censorship and deportation.” 

Mr. Herbert S. Bigelow of Cincinnati, one of 
those preachers who have gone out into the field of 
social discussion and activity, and is no longer, I be- 
lieve, the pastor of an orthodox church — I mean 
orthodox even in his own denomination — used the 
following words in the People’s Church in Cincin- 
nati: 

“ The recent pronouncement of the Roman Catholic 
Church on social reconstruction is the most radical state- 
ment of social faith that has ever been issued by any re- 
ligious denomination, a document, which in its courage 
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and radicalism of thought, presents a striking contrast 
even to the program of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

An extract from an editorial note in the New 
Republic: 

“ One of the most important signs of the times is the 
new interest exhibited by the churches in the industrial 
problem. The latest evidence of this tendency toward 
broader views is afforded by this report of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the National Catholic War Council” 
Then follows a summary of the main contents and this 
conclusion; ‘‘If this sort of thing goes on unchecked we 
shall soon arrive at a pass where the real stand-patter 
will be quite unable to find a spiritual fold ” 

The implication of this is that the Catholic Church 
has been the principal home or refuge in a religious 
way of the stand-patters ; but now^ says the writer, 
in view of these industrial proposals of the Bishops’ 
Program, the stand-patter won’t feel at home there 
any more, and if this sort of thing goes on, he won’t 
find a religious home anywhere; for even the few 
other churches which formerly were friendly to the 
reactionaries will also have closed the doors against 
them. 

The list of quoted statements may fittingly be 
closed by one or two from the ablest discussion of 
the Program that has been written by any Protes- 
tant. They are taken from an article by William 
Hard, in the Metropolitan Magazine, January, 1920 : 

“The Four Bishops hold fast indeed to the institution 
of private property, and they castigate Socialism without 
compromise; but they, nevertheless, advance an economic 
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program which they themselves properly describe as ‘ in- 
volving to a great extent the abolition of the wage-system * 
The American Federation of Labor does not propose to 
abolish the wage- system at all It is content that wage- 
earners should remain wage-earners The Roman Catho- 
lic Church in America, for reasons which flow from the 
foot of the cross to this instant hour of the sins of the 
world, proposes to abolish the wage-system ‘to a great 
extent’ and proposes to make wage-earners more than 
wage-earners. It proposes not merely to make Capital- 
ism good, but to make it less. . . . 

“We do not see simply an economic program by wise 
persons. Wc see the oldest and largest of churches 
brought by its human social situation to a new refresh- 
ment of its ancient gift of prophecy for the poor. What 
it may all mean m the end, who shall even try to sa> ? 
Immediately I note that the Four Bishops have answered 
the challenge of Socialism with a program not essentially 
unlike the program with which Raymond Robins in these 
columns answered the challenge of Bolshevism. I note 
that they, like him, do not think that force is a final an- 
swer to Marx. And I note that the final answer which 
they propose is the hewing of a voluntary way through 
private property and through separate possessions for the 
ordered Sowing of the spirit that has always Sowed in 
Christianity toward mutual help — toward a merging of 
gifts and powers — the spirit that rose in St. John Chrysos- 
tom fifteen hundred years gone by and made him exclaim: 
* Those chilling words “ mine ” and “ thine I ^ ” 

“ ‘ Mine ’ and * thine ’ may be taken to be necessary, and 
they may even be taken to be appointed; but they have 
been taken too far. They have chilled too much. The 
whole world turns back to the warmth of some little 
reasonable approach to ‘ ye are members one of another.’ ” 

I think this is a sufficient survey of the comments 
to give you an idea of how the Program has been re- 
ceived by the different elements in the community. 
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You will note in many of them, that is, in those com- 
ing from non-Catholic sources, an element of sur- 
prise at the appearance of a doctrine of this kind 
from within the Catholic Church. Such exclama- 
tions are based on ignorance of the Church's tradi- 
tional teaching Some of them are due to isolated 
expressions of ultra-conservatism by some priest at 
some time or other. Expressions of this kind are 
not an indication of the general view of the Catholic 
Church, any more than individual expressions of a 
radical character. 

What are some of the good effects of the Pro- 
gram ? Probably no other single pronouncement by 
any group of bishops of the Church in the United 
States has done as much good to the Catholic cause. 
It has destroyed at one stroke all plausibility for the 
charge that the Church is the retainer of plutoc- 
racy." The laboring class is by this time in the 
main disabused of this notion, because the labor 
press has devoted a great deal of space to the Pro- 
gram, and spread the knowledge of it pretty gen- 
erally among the laboring population. Liberals, and 
especially the intellectuals, have been considerably 
shaken in their belief that the Church is generally a 
friend of the privileged classes. I do not say that 
all the intellectuals and all the liberals have com- 
pletely changed their views on this point, for it 
would take something more than one document to 
do that ; but I say that their view that the Church is 
essentially allied with all kinds of conservatism, con- 
servatism in industrial matters as well as every 
other, has been considerably disturbed by the ap- 
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pearance of this Program, and by the fact that it 
has not been opposed by any authority m the 
Church. 

In this connection, the new interest which has 
been aroused in the traditional and social teaching 
of the Church among members of this intellectual 
class is not the least of the educational services of 
the Program. Those of us who know something 
about the social teaching of the Church, and the 
social institutions which were promoted by the 
Church in the periods of her greatest power, feel 
that one of the best contributions we could make to 
the social history of our time, and the social welfare 
of our time, would be to have the knowledge of that 
teaching and those social institutions made known to 
this age. I do not know of a single economic his- 
torian who does not think more highly of the 
Church, and more highly of mediseval institutions, 
as a result of his study of the economic institutions 
and theories of the Middle Ages. Cunningham, 
Ashley, Gibbins, Hasbach, and many others have 
shown exactly that reaction. So I say that one of 
the good effects of the Program will be to get these 
intellectual people interested in this traditional social 
teaching of the Church. 

Worthy of note is the fact that the bishops who 
issued the Program showed a considerable amount 
of courage and vision in taking the responsibility for 
such a specific and thorough scheme of social re- 
form. Possibly t]hey would not have issued it if 
they, like the rest of us, had not been at the time 
breathing the psychological atmosphere of the war. 
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At any rate, they disregarded the suggestions of 
cautious conservatism which must have occurred to 
them before they made their decision Their cour- 
age and vision have been amply vindicated by the 
reception accorded to the Program, a reception 
which has doubtless been very much more favorable 
and more general than they had dreamed of before- 
hand. Very few of the Catholics who at the outset 
were inclined to question the wisdom of the publica- 
tion of the Program are now of that opinion. If 
there be any such, if any Catholics think the so- 
called radicalism of the Program is not in accord 
with the minds of the higher authorities of the 
Church, they will be reassured, or disillusioned, if 
they read the account of a recent interview with 
Pope Benedict by Mr. Philip Gibbs, and also the 
Pope’s recent letter to Cardinal Lugon of Rheims. 
The substance of the letter was that the proletarians, 
that is, the wage-earning classes, are feeling to-day 
that they have a right to a greater amount of the 
good things of life than they had formerly, and that 
they are much more powerful than they were for- 
merly; and the Pope says that their aspirations in 
this direction are right, and that the clergy should 
not oppose these aspirations so long as they are kept 
within the limits of justice and charity. The Pope 
specifically recognizes this new spirit amongst the 
wage-earners, and this new determination to be 
something more in society than they have been in 
the past ; and he approves this determination so long 
as it does not go beyond the bounds of justice and 
charity, which unfortunately it is doing in many 
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cases even in our own countr}^ In the interview 
with Mr. Gibbs, which was published in the New 
York Times, and some other papers, a few months 
ago, Mr. Gibbs says : 

“ I noticed that throughout our conversation the Pope*s 
thoughts seemed to be concentrated mostly upon the con- 
dition of the working classes He spoke of the people 
rather than of their rulers and of the poor rather than of 
the rich. 

“When, for instance, I referred to strikes and other 
symptoms of social unrest in many countries, he said: 

^ The people have been irritated by a sense of injustice. 
There are many men who have made money out of this 
war. Those who grew rich out of the war will have to 
pay, the burden of the taxation will no doubt fall heavily 
upon them.’” 

The important thing about that statement, I think, 
is not so much the Pope’s remark “ that those who 
made money out of this war will have to pay,” — 
that is obvious — but the statement of Mr. Gibbs 
that he noticed throughout the conversation that the 
Pope’s thoughts seemed to be concentrated mostly 
upon the condition of the working classes, and that 
he spoke of the people rather than of their rulers 
and of the poor rather than of the rich. Of these 
two statements the former is the more significant. 
I have been trying to find a statement which Car- 
dinal Manning made some thirty-five or forty 
years ago, to the effect that the Church henceforth 
will have to deal with people rather than with their 
rulers, with the masses rather than with the heads 
of states. We who are democratic-minded, espe- 
cially in the United States, accept that statement or 
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prophecy of Cardinal Manning with a good deal of 
satisfaction : to us it is simply a commonplace. We 
know that the people are the important elements in 
every state and in every society, — not their rulers. 
The rulers are all temporary figures, the most pow- 
erful of them, but the people remain ; and the people 
are claiming greater social opportunities and a 
greater share in social power of every kind. 

The point of view of the Program is that the 
social changes which are likely in America after the 
war are not nearly as many nor as great as those 
which are probable in Europe ; for the thinking of 
the people in this country and their ways of living 
have been less disturbed by the war, the industrial 
destruction and losses are not nearly as great, and 
the social and industrial conditions of the people 
here are so much better than those of the people in 
Europe, that there will not be the same demand for 
sweeping changes. In Europe the war lasted so long 
that a great number of the people began to think 
that something had been tremendously wrong with 
the social and political situation that had prevailed 
before the war. We were not in the war long 
enough to give any considerable number of the peo- 
ple here revolutionary ideas. The Bishop’s Pro- 
gram proceeds on the theory that the changes which 
will take place in America will not be revolutionary, 
and it proposes to discuss merely some measures of 
reform, and certain problems and agencies created 
by the war. 

Accordingly, the Program has three general divi- 
sions. There are a few pages which present five 
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programs on social reconstruction that had already 
been issued , the second part discusses certain prob- 
lems and agencies created by the war ; the third pre- 
sents proposals of social reform, mainly immediate, 
but some rather far distant which seem to be feasible 
and which are not radical Of the five programs of 
social reconstruction presented three are British and 
two American. The three British ones are the Brit- 
ish Labor Party Program, which has received far 
more attention than any other except that which the 
Bishops produced themselves : the program issued by 
a small group of British Quaker employers, who 
have been for a long time more liberal-minded in 
their treatment of their working people than most 
British manufacturers; and that of the Interdenom- 
inational Conference of Social Service Unions. 
This Conference comprised some ten denominations, 
including Catholics, w^ho spent about a year in get- 
ting up their program. The two American pro- 
grams presented are those of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce. These five programs, I think, include all the 
important proposals that have been made in the field 
of reconstruction, either before or since the Bishops’ 
Program appeared. 
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CHAPTER II 

PROBLEMS AND AGENCIES ARISING OUT 
OF THE WAR 

Land Colonization. — The National Employment Service. 
— The National War Labor Board. — Women in In- 
dustry. 

The primary business of social reconstruction has 
always been conceived as restoring the institutions 
which have been destroyed by the war. Hence we 
find that the agencies which were cooperating with 
the War Department in ministering to the wants of 
the soldiers and sailors during the war, such as the 
National Catholic War Council, the Y. M. C. A., 
and others, have been devoting the enormous 
amount of money which they received since the ar- 
mistice was signed to the business of reconstruction 
as related to the problems and needs created by the 
war. For example, rehabilitation of wounded sol- 
diers, social service activities extended to the soldiers 
in the camps and in the hospitals, and finding them 
employment. All these things had to do with the 
reconstruction of institutions or persons or relations 
which had been disturbed by the war. That was 
the primary business of reconstruction. But in this 
work of reconstructing conditions and institutions 
which had been disturbed by the war, all of these 
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agencies have been reaching out and working in cog- 
nate fields. For example, the National Catholic 
War Council is not only doing the ordinary work 
which is immediately related to the wants of the re- 
turning service men, but has been establishing social 
centers in the foreign population districts in many 
of the cities. 

The Program, therefore, starts with these prob- 
lems created by the war, and also with certain agen- 
cies which were set up by the government during the 
war, on the theory that these agencies may be of 
value in time of peace. Last January it seemed to 
most persons in this country that the problem of 
finding employment for the returning service men 
was going to be a very serious one. It was feared 
that very many of the returning soldiers and sailors 
would not be able to get back their old jobs, and that 
many of them would not want their old jobs again. 
It was thought that many of them would not want 
their jobs again because they had got accustomed to 
out-door life, and would not care to go to work in 
shops and factories and in urban occupations gener- 
ally. It was also thought that many of them had 
become so impressed with the consciousness of what 
they had done for the welfare of their country and 
for civilization that they would not be satisfied to 
become once more wage-earners or salary-receivers 
— that they would want to be in a more independent 
position. In view of these expectations and as- 
sumptions it was thought that a scheme for the sys- 
tematic placing of the returned service men upon the 
land would be of very great help to them, would sat- 
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isfy the desire of those who wanted to be independ- 
ent, and would also meet the wants di those who 
would like to live an open-air life. Those who have 
lived on farms know that there is plenty of fresh air 
if nothing else. Secretary Lane prepared a bill to 
cover these points. The bill provided, in brief, that 
Congress should employ as many of the returned 
service men as desired employment upon the arid, 
swamp, and cut-over timber lands of the country, 
clearing the lands and preparing them for cultiva- 
tion. When the land had been prepared, the gov- 
ernment would assist these men to become culti- 
vators of the farms either as owners or as tenants on 
long-time leases. Whether working for wages in 
the preparation of this land or as farmers after- 
wards, the service men would live in groups, settle- 
ments — not isolated as most farmers do live in this 
country. 

The objects of this scheme were to provide em- 
ployment for the ex-service men, to reduce the 
amount of general unemployment which it was 
feared would take place in the country after the war, 
and to increase the amount of farm products and the 
proportion of farm owners as against tenants in the 
country. As a matter of fact, there has been little 
need, apparently, for this institution, so far as the 
ex-service men are concerned ; for no great number 
of them expressed a wish to go on farms. Nor has 
it been needed yet as a means of reducing unem- 
ployment, Possibly before the scheme could be put 
into operation on any considerable scale, say four 
or five years from now, there might be plenty of 
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unemployment, and it might be quite useful to meet 
that situation. 

In any case, the main benefit of the land coioniza*- 
tion scheme, whether for soldiers and sailors or men 
generally, is that it would increase the supply of 
food in the United States. Our population has been 
increasing faster than the food supply, and the coun- 
try population has been increasing much slower than 
the city population. Between 1900 and 1910, the 
urban population increased 34.8 per cent.* whereas 
the rural population increased only 11.2 per cent. 
That means that the number of persons producing 
food is increasing much slower than the number of 
persons who consume food and are not producing 
any themselves. It is true that the food supply 
could be kept up without colonizing these arid, 
swamp and cut-over timber lands, by more intense 
farming of the land that is already under cultiva- 
tion, by the restoration of abandoned farms, of 
which there is a very great number along the At- 
lantic seaboard, and by the cultivation of farms that 
are only partially cultivated now. If you will con- 
sult the statistics of farms given in the United States 
census, you will find that the number of acres not 
under cultivation in farms is even larger than the 
number that is under cultivation. Now it does not 
follow that all of these farm acres that are regis- 
tered as out of cultivation could be made productive, 
but probably a great percentage of them could. So, 
we are not entirely dependent upon the cultivation of 
this fresh, untouched land in order to get the 
necessary increase in food supply, but this land 
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would be one important means to that end. It is es- 
timated that there are almost three hundred million 
acres of these three classes of land — that is, arid 
land that requires irrigation in order to be produc- 
tive, swamp lands that require draining in order to 
be accessible, and cut-over timber lands from which 
the stumps will have to be pulled before they can be 
made productive. The number of acres of swamp 
Ian<^ is surprisingly large. We who live in the 
North and East of this country do not realize how 
much land there is in this category alone, — some- 
thing like sixty million acres. The total number of 
acres of land under cultivation in this country is 
something less than five hundred million acres ; so 
that, if all of these three hundred million acres were 
made productive, the amount of acres in the United 
States producing food supplies would be increased 
more than 50 per cent. 

The number of farmers who are tenants is in- 
creasing faster than the number who are owners. 
There are, I believe, two or three States in this 
country in which the number of tenants is almost 
as large as the number of owners, and these are the 
richer States of the Middle West. Now tenancy 
is a very serious danger in this country. Of course, 
it may be a step towards ownership, as, for exam- 
ple, when a son rents a piece of land from his 
father and eventually becomes the owner of it, or 
when a tenant rents a piece of land from anybody 
else than a relative, but is able to become the owner 
within a few years; but the great majority of ten- 
ants in this country are persons who cannot hope 
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to become owners of land Hence the proportion 
of tenants is increasing all the time, probably more 
rapidly in the last ten years than any preceding 
period of the same length. 

The scheme of colonizing these new lands, car- 
ried out on a large scale with government assist- 
ance to the cultivators to become owners, could 
reduce somewhat that bad proportion which has 
become prominent in the relation between tenants 
and owners. It may be worth while to bring be- 
fore you very briefly just what this land coloniza- 
tion plan proposes to do: 


“Under the first of the two plans of cooperation be- 
tween State and Federal Government, the State is to pro- 
vide the land for settlement, and the United States is to 
provide the money necessary to meet the expenses of 
reclamation and subdivision and the necessary improve- 
ments and equipment and to perform the necessary work 
and have charge of all settlement work. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is to collect the payments from the settlers and 
repay to the State the cost of the land. 

“Under the alternative plan the State is to furnish not 
only the land but a considerable part of the capital to be 
spent in the work of reclamation and for farm implements 
and stock and other necessary equipment. Under this 
second plan the State Soldier Settlement Board has the 
option, under the supervision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, of controlling the preparation of the land as homes 
and its settlement in accordance with certain principles 
stated in the Act 

“The farms to be provided are to be of an unimproved 
value of not more than $15,000. The allotments for farm 
laborers are to be of an unimproved value of not more 
than $1,500. The maximum public expenditure upon each 
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farm is to be fixed by agreement between the State and 
Federal agencies charged with the handling of the matter 

“ The United States is to advance funds to the Soldier 
Settlement Board to make loans to approved settlers for 
making improvements and purchasing equipment. The 
funds for this latter purpose, called ‘ short-time loans/ are 
not to exceed $3,000 to each settler The Board is to be 
held responsible for seeing that the money advanced is ap- 
plied by the settlers for the purpose for which it was loaned. 

“The manner of sale of the farms is to be such as to 
afford equal opportunity to all qualified soldiers desiring 
to purchase. The contract shall provide for immediate 
payment of 2 per cent, of the sale price of the land, in- 
cluding reclamation costs and in addition not less than 10 
per cent of the cost of the farm improvements. The 
balance of the cost of the land and of the reclamation 
costs is to be paid in forty-four years, together with in- 
terest on deferred payments at the rate of 4 per cent. 
The amount due on farm improvements is to be repaid in 
a period not to exceed twenty years m annual payments 
sufficient to return the annual sum and interest at 4 per 
cent, on deferred payments. Short-time loans are to be 
repaid in a period not exceeding five years.*' 

Catholics ought to be especially interested in any 
good land colonization plan, because there are alto- 
gether too many of our people in the cities. The 
proportion of Catholics already in the cities, or 
going to the cities, is increasing faster, I think, than 
the urban population as a whole. I do not think 
that this is a healthy trend ; I do not think it is a 
good thing for our people to concentrate in the 
cities. The objection that it is not desirable to 
have Catholic families isolated in the rural districts 
without churches and priests, does not apply to the 
land colonization plan that we are discussing; for it 
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provides for the group plan of settlement. It would 
be quite possible for Catholics to form, or to be- 
come a part of, one of these groups in sufficient 
numbers to support both a church and a Catholic 
school. The main advantages of the group fea- 
ture are as follows: 

“The early settlers on the Western farms often under- 
went severe hardships that settlers of to-day would shrink 
from — hardships that would have been often unnecessary 
if saner methods of settlement had been adopted The 
sons and grandsons of those settlers know of the early 
trials and disappointments only by hearsay, if at all; but 
the valuable farms which they ha\e inherited are real. 
And so it is not to be wondered at if they are slow to see 
the need of giving greater assistance to the soldier farmer 
of to-day than was given to the veterans of the Civil 
War. 

“ But the individual soldier addressing himself to the 
problem without appreciable capital cannot unaided build 
the dams and dig the trenches necessary to make an irri- 
gated farm out of a stretch of desert land If the thing 
is to be done economically, a hundred or a thousand farms 
must be prepared at a time. 

‘‘Similarly one farm cannot be created from a vast 
swamp. The whole swamp must be drained at one opera- 
tion. 

“The individual settler can make a farm out of a cut- 
over area, but it is a back-breaking operation. Power 
machines can be obtained to -pull stumps, but they repre- 
sent a considerable investment of capital They can be 
used to advantage only when large areas are to be cleared 
of stumps. They are too expensive for the individual 
settlers to employ. And so clearing cut-over land is a 
matter for group rather than individual action. 

'‘Where the soil, once cultivated, has been allowed to 
deteriorate and cultivation has been abandoned, it may 
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require two or three years of building up before profitable 
crops can be obtained. Here again the individual settler 
without capital is unable to cope with the situation. He 
needs guidance and credit in order that he may plan wisely 
and wait patiently, and these can most profitably be fur- 
nished to settlers in groups. 

But even after the land is prepared for cultivation and 
crop-growing, there are many advantages accruing to the 
settlers who act in unison. Houses and farm buildings 
must be planned and bought and built, and this planning 
and buying and building can be done much more cheaply 
and satisfactorily when it is done wholesale. 

‘‘Better grades of livestock will be produced if the 
breeds are standardized for the whole community. Better 
prices will be obtained for livestock and crops if coopera- 
tive marketing is practiced. 

“ Farming is a seasonal occupation. At certain times of 
the year the farmer needs outside assistance. A great 
deal of the extra labor which the farmer calls in is casual 
labor — hobo labor. The hobo is without family ties. 
He is a social outcast. He is a social menace. But in 
properly organized farm communities a place is reserved 
for farm labor. Laborers’ allotments of an acre or two 
are provided for the laborer where he may keep his cow 
and chickens and garden. He may marry and bring up a 
family and lead a normal life, spending his spare time in 
his garden when he is not able to secure day’s wages. 
The plan enables the farmer to have a reliable labor sup- 
ply and it enables the laborer to lead a human life.” 

Unfortunately Congress is not likely to put the 
land colonization plan into effect. Probably the 
main reason is that the soldiers showed no great 
interest in the scheme, and the politicians in Con- 
gress have no important practical reason therefore 
for adopting it. Moreover, Secretary Lane’s bill 
has been considerably mutilated in the Committee 
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on Public Lands of the House of Representatives. 

We think of the social question most of the time 
as an industrial question, as one that relates to 
urban industries mainly, but a large part of it is 
rural, is agricultural. The food problem is one 
part of that agricultural question, the probability 
of an enormously rapid increase in the price of farm 
land is still another; the problem of cooperation 
among farmers is still another; and these do not 
exhaust the list. The Bishops’ Program deals only 
with the problem of land settlement. 

Among the agencies created by the war which the 
Bishops’ Program recommends to be continued, is 
the National Employment Service. This institu- 
tion was created in January, 1918. Between that 
date and the first of March of the year, 
1919, when the service became considerably crippled 
by the failure of Congress to provide a sufficient 
appropriation, an extraordinary amount of work 
was accomplished. Nearly a thousand offices were 
established in different parts of the United States, 
and nearly four million men and women were given 
employment. The object of it when it was founded 
was to supply the war industries with operatives, 
and in that it succeeded very well. It cooperated 
with the state employment bureaus, with the muni- 
cipal employment agencies and with the private 
agencies. If the business of finding jobs for the 
men who want them, and finding men for the em- 
ployers who desire help is to be adequately carried 
on, it will have to be done through a national 
agency. I do not mean that the state, municipal 
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and private agencies ought to be abolished — not at 
all — I think there is a place for all of these ; but 
not all three of these agencies together are suffi- 
cient to carry on the work of bringing the jobless 
man to the manless job They must be supple- 
mented and coordinated by a national system. Un- 
fortunately the present Congress has seriously ham- 
pered the work and the development of the National 
Employment Service by refusing to provide it with 
sufficient funds. Indeed, it seems to be the general 
policy of the present Congress to discredit and 
cripple every good institution set up by the present 
national administration. However, some of the 
Congressmen who voted for crippling the Employ- 
ment Service are not now quite so confident as 
formerly that they acted wisely in this matter. 

The second war agency which the Bishops" Pro- 
gram recommended to be continued was the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. Just as the National Em- 
ployment Service was organized in order to provide 
men for the war industries, so the National War 
Labor Board was organized in order to keep the 
war industries going by preventing industrial dis- 
putes, strikes and lockouts. The Board, as many 
of you know, was organized on rather a simple 
plan. There were six men representing the em- 
ployees and six representing the employers, with an 
additional person — or rather two additional per- 
sons who were the joint chairmen of the Board, one 
representing the workers and the other the employ- 
ers, although in theory they were representing the 
general public. As a matter of fact, each repre- 
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sented one side; Mr. Frank P. Walsh was chair- 
man on the labor side, and Mr. William Howard 
Taft on the employers' side. The Board proceeded 
upon a few general but very fundamental and impor- 
tant principles. One of these was that labor is en- 
titled to a living wage, that is, that male adult labor- 
ers should receive a wage sufficient to maintain their 
families in health and reasbnable comfort. In fact, 
the language in which this principle is stated by 
the members of the War Labor Board is almost 
identical with that of Pope Leo in his encyclical, 
“ On the Condition of Labor.” It can be inferred, I 
suppose, that Mr. Frank P. Walsh was responsible 
for that. Another principle was that labor should 
be free to organize and bargain collectively with 
employers. Another was that union labor should 
not interfere with non-union laborers who did not 
wish to join the union. 

The Board prevented a very great number of 
strikes ; it adjusted a very large number of disputes ; 
it determined what living wages were, or the num- 
ber of dollars per day necessary to enable a man to 
support himself and family decently — did that de- 
liberately through experts who made actual studies 
of the cost of living. It enforced what was prac- 
tically compulsory arbitration in all of the indus- 
tries over which it had supervision, namely, the 
industries that were directly or indirectly related to 
the carrying on of the war. The Board had this 
power to set up living wage standards and enforce 
them, to prevent strikes and to enforce decisions, 
because it was supported by the war powers of the 
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President. In fact, there were only three cases in 
which the awards and decisions of the Board were 
rejected, two of these by the employers and one 
by the employees. In all three cases the rebellious 
persons were probably sorry that they objected. 
One case was that of the Smith & Wesson Arms 
Company of Springfield: it refused to accept the 
decision of the War Labor Board, not only in the 
matter of wages but on the question of dealing with 
Its employees as a group The Smith & Wesson 
Company wanted to deal with the employees indi- 
vidually. Well, the War Department promptly took 
over and operated the concern. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company refused to accept the 
decision of the War Labor Board, and Congress 
passed a law putting the telegraph business under 
the control of the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment. Some employees in Bridgeport refused to 
accept the wage award made by the Board, and 
they were promptly told by the President that if 
they persisted the immunity from the draft which 
they had been enjoying as workers in a war in- 
dustry would be taken from them, and they would 
have to go into the war like anybody else : also they 
would be black-listed so that they could not get 
employment in any industry that was under the 
charge of the War Labor Board. 

The Bishops’ Program does not propose that a 
Board having such powers should be enabled to 
operate, for under our form of government a Board 
of that sort would not be legal in time of peace. 
The Federal Government has no power directly 
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to regulate industries at all. It could not pass an 
eight-hour law, for example, nor a wage law, nor 
any law directly regulating industry The only 
power it has over industrial relations is derived 
from two little clauses in the Constitution one is 
called the commerce clause, and the other is the 
taxing clause. The commerce clause authorizes the 
Federal Government to regulate commerce among 
the several States. Under that authorization Con- 
gress has very considerably interfered in industrial 
and business relations. For example, it passed a 
law preventing any railroad from requiring its em- 
ployees to work more than sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, on the ground that it was regulating 
interstate commerce. The brakeman on a railroad 
is an instrumentality or part of interstate com- 
merce. The regulation of his hours of labor under 
the head of or with a view to safety, is a regulation 
of interstate commerce The law which Congress 
passed requiring cars to be equipped with safety or 
automatic couplers was passed under the same au- 
thorization, that it was regulating interstate com- 
merce ; but Congress could not pass a law requiring 
every factory to put in safety devices or forbidding 
any manufacturing establishment to work its em- 
ployees more than eight hours in twenty-four, be- 
cause that would not have any relation to interstate 
commerce. Therefore, it is not within the power 
of Congress to set up an arbitration board and au- 
thorize it to fix rates of wages, or enforce com- 
pulsory arbitration in all disputes. Probably Con- 
gress could do that in connection with the railroads ; 
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in fact, a bill before the Senate last winter for 
restoring the railroads to their owners had a clause 
in it making strikes illegal. If that were held con- 
stitutional it would be on the ground that it is a 
regulation of interstate commerce. Aside from 
that case of the railroads, it is very improbable that 
Congress has the power to set up an arbitration 
board which would have an)^hing like compulsory 
powers. 

What the Bishops' Program recommended was 
that Congress should continue the War Labor 
Board in existence, and give it all the power for 
effective action that it can possess under the Fed- 
eral Constitution," Congress did not see fit to ac- 
cept this recommendation. It not merely crippled 
the Board as it did the Employment Service, but let 
the Board go out of existence and put nothing in its 
place. This is probably the worst example of in- 
competency of the present Congress, In the last 
few months we have had a perfect epidemic of 
strikes, friction of all sorts between employer and 
employee, unprecedented unrest, with a large amount 
of ink spilled over the subject of revolutionary agi- 
tators and bolshevism, and all those other manifes- 
tations which we are led to believe would mean 
the very destruction of our form of Government; 
but Congress did nothing to provide any agency to 
deal with the situation. 

What could Congress have done ? Why, it could 
have provided a tribunal that would be on the 
ground to mediate between employer and employee 
whenever a dispute was threatened. It could do 
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what it did several years ago through the Newlands' 
Act, which provided a tribunal which did mediate 
between railroad corporations and their employees 
with vast success, and which prevented a great 
number of strikes. Congress could set up a simi- 
lar body to act in connection with industries in 
general. The Secretary of Labor, Mr Wilson, 
brought before the late lamented (or not lamented, 
according to our point of view) Industrial Con- 
ference which was held in Washington a rather 
elaborate scheme of this kind. It provided for 
fifteen boards in the fifteen principal industries, the 
boards to be composed of an equal number of em- 
ployers and employees. In case of a dispute this 
local board would try to intervene and bring about 
a settlement. If the local board could not settle 
the difficulty, for example, in the steel industry, 
the case was to be appealed to a supreme board, 
a court of appeals from all of these fifteen boards. 
That board was likewise to be composed of equal 
numbers of the two bodies, employers and em- 
ployees, and also include a third group appointed 
by the President, so that there would be an im- 
partial element in the organization. 

In its report on the steel strike, the Senate Com- 
mittee recommended a national board of mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration to prevent, so far as 
possible, future disturbances of this kind. These 
and other senators would have done the country a 
much greater service had they acted upon this prin- 
ciple several months ago, when they were urged 
not to kill the War Labor Board. Possibly the 
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experience of the steel strike and the coal strike 
will arouse Congress to the vital need of establish- 
ing a national board of mediation and arbitration. 

The final subject that we are to discuss this eve- 
ning is that of Women in Industry. This belongs 
under the head of problems created by the war. 
The Bishops’ Program is very brief on this subject. 
It makes two general observations and lays down 
two general principles. The first observation is 
that in so far as women are to be displaced from 
the industries in which they entered during the war, 
the process should be carried on in such a way as 
to bring them the least possible hardship; and the 
second general observation is that women ought to 
get out as soon as possible of the industries which 
are bad for their health and morals. The two prin- 
ciples of general application which the ' Program 
lays down are these: first, that the proportion of 
women in industry should be kept as low as pos- 
sible ; and, second, that women should receive equal 
pay for equal work with men. 

The first of these statements or declarations, that 
the proportion of women in industry ought to be 
kept as small as possible, probably has displeased 
many persons; but if we view the function of 
women in life according to traditional Catholic 
teaching and according to sound social doctrine, we 
shall have to admit that that principle is absolutely 
correct. If the great majority of women should 
be home makers rather than operatives in industry, 
then this declaration is absolutely correct. We 
know, as a matter of fact, that the majority of 
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women who are in industry are there only tem- 
porarily; that the great majority of them do not 
expect to stay there permanently. Therefore, the 
endeavor should be to keep the proportion as small 
as possible. Now “ as small as possible/’ does not 
mean reducing it to, say, one-twentieth of its pres- 
ent volume. That is out of the question : it means 
relatively to the existing situation. Now the ex- 
isting situation is that the proportion of women in 
industry is increasing all the time. The increase 
in the number of female wage earners greatly ex- 
ceeds the increase in the female population. When 
it is said that the proportion of women in industry 
ought to be kept down to the lowest practical limits, 
that must be understood as relating to the present 
trend; and unless we are prepared to admit that 
it is the normal function of woman to be a worker 
in industry outside of the home all her life, we shall 
have to admit, I think, that the recommendation is 
substantially sound 

The second general principle which the Bishops’ 
Program laid down is that of equal pay for equal 
work. At first sight, this seems to contradict the 
living wage principle. According to that principle, 
a male adult should have a wage sufficient to sup- 
port himself and his family in frugal comfort. 
The woman employee, not being the head of a 
family, in order to have a living wage should re- 
ceive an amount sufficient for her own decent living 
and reasonable support. When we say that a 
woman ought to receive as much as a man if she is 
doing the same work as he is, we imply that the 
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man’s wages must be reduced to hers or that hers 
must be increased to the living wage measure of a 
man. Now I do not think there is any contradic- 
tion between those two principles at all. We must 
remember that the living wage is not an absolute 
or complete measure of justice: no Catholic au- 
thority claims that it is. It is merely the minimum 
of justice, and there are other factors which enter 
into the determination of how much wages either 
a man or woman is entitled to have. For example, 
the man who must spend a good deal of time and 
money in preparing for his occupation ought to get 
wages that would be in excess of a living wage; 
after he becomes a wage earner he ought to get 
enough to repay him for the time and expense that 
he underwent in preparing himself for his occupa- 
tion. There are several other considerations that 
ought to be taken into account in fixing what would 
be a completely just wage in the case of a man. 
The same thing can happen in the case of a woman. 
A woman should have at least a living wage, but 
there may be reasons why she should get more than 
that; there may be reasons why she should get the 
same wage as a man in the same occupation. 

The simple economic reason is that if women 
and men are paid at different rates in the same oc- 
cupation, one of two things will happen: either the 
man’s wage will be reduced to the level of the 
woman’s or. men will insist that women get out of 
that industry. It is not possible for the two sexes 
to work side by side and receive different rates of 
wages, — I say it is not economically possible. 
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Sometimes one of these alternatives takes place 
and sometimes the other. In the telephone indus- 
try, at least in the telephone exchanges, what has 
happened is that the men have abandoned it, and 
the wage has gone down to the woman’s level In 
other places, where the men are strongly organized, 
they insist on monopolizing the occupation. This 
is a simple reason and a sufficient one why women 
should have the same wages as men when engaged 
at the same work. 

The Woman’s Branch of the U. S. Department 
of Labor declares, in its Standards for Women in 
Industry,” that the living wage for women should 
be based, not on her individual needs, but on these 
plus the needs of dependents. This would make 
women responsible for the support of the family. 
As a matter of fact, we know many women are do* 
ing it ; but that is not the normal situation, and no 
general standard or principle for wages should pro- 
ceed on the basis of an abnormal situation. Besides, 
the thing is impossible of application economically, 
unless you assume that every woman is potentially 
responsible for dependents. It is impossible to pick 
out the women with dependents and say that these 
shall get more than individual living wages. If you 
say that all women should receive wages sufficient 
for the support of a family you assume that a 
woman naturally is the bread-winner of the family, 
and you overturn the normal relation. I am sur- 
prised that the women in the Department of Labor 
have made that declaration. As a matter of fact, it 
is not. the standard in any of the States that have 
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minimum wage laws, and there is not one chance in 
a thousand that it will be adopted by any of them 
for a number of years. They have all fixed wages 
on the theory that in the majority of cases the 
woman has no dependents, that she has only herself 
to support. 

Of the four recommendations of the Bishops’ 
Program which we have considered this evening, 
three have been entirely disregarded or inadequately 
considered by Congress. The recommendation for 
the adoption of Secretary Lane’s plan for land col- 
onization has not been adopted at all and prob- 
ably will not be adopted. The recommendation for 
the continuation of the Employment Service has 
been followed inadequately. However, there is 
good reason to believe that before long Congress 
will reverse itself on this point, and will provide 
sufficient funds to maintain the organization of the 
National Employment Service on a sufficient basis 
and with sufficient scope for its activities. The 
recommendation regarding the War Labor Board 
has been entirely disregarded, and no organization 
has been created for the prevention and adjustment 
of industrial disputes. Nevertheless, all three of 
these institutions, the Land Colonization plan, the 
National Employment Service, and a National 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration, are impera- 
tively necessary and will sooner or later have to be 
established. 
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HIGH WAGES AND HIGH PRICES 

Last week the general topic was Problems and 
Agencies Arising Out of the War The problems 
considered were replacing the service-men in indus- 
try, and getting some of the women out of industry 
with the least possible amount of friction. The two 
agencies discussed were the National Labor Board 
and the National Employment Service. To-night 
we shall continue the consideration of problems and 
agencies arising out of the war, specifically wages 
and prices, or high wages and high prices. These 
have been occasioned by the war. 

One of the statements in the Bishops’ Program 
is that the present level of wages should not be 
reduced, with the exception of a small number of 
cases. That statement received considerable criti- 
cism at the time the Program was issued. I do not 
think it is receiving so much criticism now. The 
reasons given for that declaration were three. First, 
that wages have not on the whole increased faster 
than the cost of living since 1913; second, that the 
average level of wages now, high as it is, is not 
above a living wage in the great majority of in- 
stances; third, that even if it were true that the 
majority of workers are getting more than a living 
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wage, there are no good reasons why their remunera- 
tion should be reduced. 

The first reason given in the Program is that 
wages have not increased faster than the cost of 
living since the beginning of the war. When that 
was published, there were no statistics of current 
wages which were at all general. It was known 
that high wages prevailed in certain industries, 
such as, the shipping industry and other industries 
having to do with war supplies, but there was no 
scientific or statistical information available. Re- 
cently, however, — within the last two weeks — 
some rather general and fairly representative figures 
have been published concerning the present level 
of wages. In the light of these we can judge of 
the correctness of the statement in the Bishops* 
Program that wages have not increased faster than 
the cost of living. There are sufficient statistics to 
form a fair approximation to the truth, and to pro- 
duce some confidence in the judgment that was pro- 
nounced in regard to the rise in wages and the rise 
in the cost of living. 

The Bishops* Program stated that the cost of liv- 
ing had risen at least 75 per cent, since 1913; that 
is, from 1913 until January or February, 1919. The 
recent figures given by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate that the rise in the cost of living 
from 1913 to December, 1918, was about 74 per 
cent.; so that the statement in the Bishops* Pro- 
gram was not far out of the way. They show, fur- 
ther, that the rise in the cost of living from 1914, 
just before the war began, to June, 1919, was 75 per 
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cent. : that is the general average throughout the 
country No one pretends, at least in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, that these figures are based on 
complete knowledge of all the important influences 
or elements that enter into the cost of living. All 
that can be claimed is that these are the prices of a 
sufficiently large number of commodities to be fairly 
representative of what the cost of living is, and 
that the figures have been gathered in a sufficient 
variety of cities and towns in the country to justify 
putting them down as a general average. Now as 
to wages: The National Industrial Conference 
Board published recently a statement of the weekly 
increase in wages in eight industries between Sep- 
tember, 1914, and March, 1919 — about the same 
period covered by the cost of living statistics. The 
increase in wages for male workers varied from 62 
per cent, to no per cent., or an average of 85 per 
cent. That is 10 per cent, more than the increase 
in the cost of living. The wages of females in- 
creased 60 'per cent, to 75 per cent., or an average 
of 66 per cent. It may be interesting to know what 
industries these were, so that you may have some 
idea of the importance of these figures as repre- 
senting the remuneration which prevails among 
large classes of workers. The industries are metals, 
cotton, wool, silk, boots and shoes, paper, rubber 
and chemicals. These are manufacturing indus- 
tries. The United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has published the hourly earnings in eleven large 
industries, four of which are about the same as four 
of those in the list of the Industrial Conference 
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Board. In these eleven industries, wages increased 
between 1914 and 1919 from 51 per cent to 114 
per cent,, an average of 75 per cent., which was the 
same as the increase in the cost of living. The 
Bureau also published the figures for wages in two 
other industries, namely, anthracite coal and bitum- 
inous coal. The increase in wages in the former 
is only 50 per cent. ; and the latter only 30 per cent. 
Hence the coal miners who are on strike now, and 
who have been giving the government considerable 
trouble because of the strike, have sonje just claim 
to an increase in wages. Since 1914 their wages 
have increased only 30 per cent , and the general 
cost of living has gone up 75 per cent. Probably 
the cost of living has not rfsen 75 per cent, in the 
regions in which these coal miners live. Rents 
probably have gone up only slightly with them, and 
perhaps some other items have not increased any- 
thing like 75 per cent.; but, even after we make 
all due allowance for these exceptions, we still find 
the increase in their wages rather meager as com- 
pared with the increase in the cost of living. They 
have not had an increase in wages since 1917^ and 
we know that the cost of living has increased con- 
siderably since that time. 

These statistics of increases in wages bear out 
fairly well the declaration of the Bishops’ Program 
that wages have not, on the whole, increased faster 
than the cost of living between 1914 and 1919. 
The probability is that there has been a slight excess 
in the increase in wages over the cost of living, 
taking the country as a whole, but it is not alarming, 
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and it is not nearly as great as many people think. 
There have been enormous increases in the re- 
muneration of certain classes; but when we talk 
about a general rise in wages, we are not talking 
accurately unless we have the results of a very 
large and very representative set of figures and 
investigations. 

The second reason which the Bishops' Program 
gives for not reducing wages is that, for the most 
part, the present level of wages is not in excess of 
what is required for a reasonable and decent cost 
of living. In the eight industries described by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the average 
weekly wage for males March, 1919, was $23.37 : that 
is a little less than four dollars per day, and four 
dollars per day is scarcely a living wage for a family 
in the cities to-day; most authorities would say that 
five dollars are required, and some would make the 
estimate higher. The average wage for females 
was $12.33 per week in these eight industries. That, 
I think, is not an excessive living w’^age for women 
in cities now. In Washington a few months ago I 
helped to fix wages for women in the printing and 
publishing trades there, to comply wdth the new 
minimum wage law. We agreed upon $15.50 per 
week. That figure was recommended unanimously 
by the men representing the employers, the girls 
representing the employees, and the persons repre- 
senting the general public. A little later, under the 
same law in the same city, the same kind of a repre- 
sentative group fixed a wage of $16.50 for girls in 
the mercantile industry This was considerably 
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higher than any minimum wage fixed by any public 
body in the United States, I think the next highest 
is $14,00. In the 27 large industries covered by 
the Labor Bureau survey, 48 per cent, of the males 
got less than 50 cents per hour, and 56 per cent, 
of the females got less than 30 cents per hour at 
the beginning of 1919. Working for 50 cents an 
hour for 10 hours a day yielded the worker $5.00 
per day, which is about a living wage. If he worked 
only 8 hours he would have but $400. Thirty 
cents per hour for a ten-hour day, means $3 00 per 
day or $18.00 per week. That would be a living 
wage for women. If they work only eight hours 
a day the wage would be $14.40 per week, which is 
probably a living wage in most cities. Therefore, 
I conclude that the statement in the Bishops' Pro- 
gram, to the effect that the present rates of wages 
are not, on the whole, above a living level is fairly 
well substantiated by what statistics we have. 

The third reason given for not reducing the pres- 
ent rate of wages is that, even though the present 
rates of wages are in excess of a living wage, there 
is no good reason for reducing them. The Pro- 
gram points out, in the first place, that no Catholic 
authority maintains that a living wage in every case 
is a completely just wage. The question of what 
constitutes a fully just wage is a tremendously 
difficult one; I do not know of any one who pre- 
tends to have answered it, I do not know how any 
one would go about forming a set of standards or 
rules by which to determine with any degree of accu- 
racy what would be a completely just wage in the 
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case of any group of workers. As a matter of fact, 
when people talk about certain workers or classes 
of workers getting exorbitantly or outrageously 
high wages, all that they have in mind is that these 
wages are much higher than these persons were ac- 
customed to receive. Of course, that proves noth- 
ing. If we took custom as a basis to determine the 
measure of justice, we never could increase the 
wages of even the poorest paid and the most sweated 
classes. 

The industrial resources of our country are ap- 
parently great enough to give all the workers at 
least living wages, and quite a considerable portion 
of them something more. So long as that is the 
case, so long as we have the resources, there cannot 
be conclusively demonstrated any reason why the 
present rates of wages should fall, even though they 
be more than living wages in the majority of cases. 
As a matter of fact, the majority are not receiving 
more than living wages; even if they were, it is 
impossible to show that these wages should be re- 
duced as a matter of justice. Moreover, there are 
some good economic reasons why they should not 
be reduced. Generally speaking, the higher the 
levels of wages are in a country at any given time, 
the better will be the conditions of business- High 
wages mean a large demand for goods by the 
masses, and this in turn means great activity of 
production, I do not say that this is. always true, 
but merely that we can lay it down as a general 
proposition that a condition of high wages is better 
for business than a condition of low wages. Hence, 
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there does not seem to be any reason from the side 
of either justice or economics why present rates of 
wages should be lowered, taking them as a whole. 
Some extraordinarily high wages are being paid in 
certain occupations, but these will be brought down 
in time by the force of competition. In some cases, 
indeed, these exceptionally high wages will con- 
tinue, for the reason that the occupation is not 
popular with wage-earners, and will not attract 
them unless the wages are what we should call ex- 
traordinarily high. 

Suppose that wages should be reduced consider- 
ably : who is going to benefit thereby ? For the most 
part the benefits will go to some employers, to the 
least efficient particularly, and to the more com- 
fortable classes of consumers, who are not them- 
selves wage-earners. The wage-earners will lose 
by the reduction in wages more than they will gain 
through the fall of prices. Inasmuch as the worker 
does not consume all that he produces, the gain 
from lower prices is shared by others, whereas a 
reduction in wages is borne by himself alone. Meas- 
uring in a rough way the comparative claims of the 
different classes, I think we are justified in con- 
cluding that the wage-earners have a greater claim 
to be favored in this matter than the comfortable 
classes of consumers and the least efficient among 
the employers. This is a tremendously difficult 
problem, and I am sorry that I cannot discuss it at 
length, in order to give some idea of the task that 
will confront industrial society for a long time to 
come, that of trying to adjust fairly the remunera- 
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lion of the different classes of workers in the com- 
munity, and trying to weigh adequately the claims 
of the Gonsumers against the producers In re- 
lation to any given commodity, the consumers are 
mainly a different class from the producers, and 
between the two there is a real antagonism. No 
one, so far as I know, has discovered any formula 
which will enable us to say when the producer is 
exploiting the consumer by getting too much wages, 
and yet wages come ultimately from the consumer. 

The second problem that we are to consider this 
evening is the reduction of prices. As already 
pointed out, prices have increased, that is, the gen- 
eral cost of living increased 75 per cent, between 
June, 1914 and June, 1919. Between the latter date 
and June, 1920, there was a further increase of 
25 per cent With regard to this problem of high 
prices, the Bishops’ Program says that a general 
policy of government fixing of prices would prob- 
ably not be effective, because public opinion is 
not ready for it and because Congress is still less in- 
clined to do anything of the sort. We had some 
government price-fixing during the war in the mat- 
ter of wheat, fuel, and a few other commodities. 
So far as it went and for the purpose for which it 
was instituted, it was a fair success. Remember 
I say '' for the purpose for which it was instituted.” 
That purpose was to prevent extortionate prices, or 
notably extortionate prices, on the one hand, and 
to increase the amount of products on the other. 
Therefore, the price was put pretty high ; it was put 
high enough to induce people to raise wheat, for 
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example, who would not have done so otherwise. 
The same rule applied in the case of coal. People 
who complained that the price of coal fixed by the 
fuel administration was out of all proportion to any- 
thing that prevailed before, should have remembered 
that one purpose of this price-fixing was to guarantee 
to the owners of mines producing at a high cost a 
sufficient reward to induce them to continue op- 
erating. The mines, for instance, in West Virginia 
from which the product has to be hauled to the 
railroad in wagons, began again to produce, and 
did produce a good deal, because the price was 
high enough to enable them to make a profit For 
the mines with better facilities of production this 
uniform price meant unusual profits Yet the price 
was not fixed as high by the government as it would 
have been if the determination of it had been left 
to competition The same thing holds good in the 
case of wheat. We thought the price of wheat 
was extraordinarily high at $2 20 per bushel, for it 
was a much greater price than wheat had sold for 
during the preceding ten years ; but it induced farm- 
ers to produce wheat who could not afford to do 
so otherwise : moreover, $2.20 was considerably 
less than would have prevailed in 1918 and 1919 in 
the absence of government action. 

Nevertheless this remedy would be scarcely ef- 
fective in times of peace. The persons who pro- 
duce any article, as wheat, coal, cotton, wool, or 
anything else, do not produce at the same cost. The 
question is, according to which of the varying costs 
is the price to be fixed? It should yield a fair 
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profit to the producer; but to which producer? To 
the one best situated? In that case, the least effi- 
cient producer cannot produce at all. Perhaps it 
is not a concern of the government whether many 
or a few are enabled to continue in business. That 
is one thing, but it is quite another thing for the 
government to come in and say we realize that 
people do not want you to produce any more, and 
we are going to fix the price so that you cannot do 
business.’’ That would be a serious responsibility 
for any government to take, and perhaps more than 
any government is whiling to take. As things are, 
the government is not responsible for the high cost 
to the producer, and if he is driven into bankruptcy 
that is none of the government’s business; but if 
the government fixed the price which drove the 
high-cost producer into bankruptcy, it would be to 
some extent responsible. Now that is the serious 
responsibility which confronts any government that 
attempts to fix prices in time of peace. It must 
make the price so high that every one can make some 
profit, the more efficient producers an enormous 
profit, or fix it so low that only those will be able 
to continue in business who are most efficient and 
whose product the country needs, or it must strike 
some average between the two, in which case some 
of the high-cost producers will be driven out of 
business, and the government will be then responsi- 
ble. The question might then be reasonably raised 
whether the government ought not to compensate 
the latter for the losses inflicted upon them. 

The Federal Government and some of the city 
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governments have been trying the remedy of prose- 
cuting profiteers. With a great blare of trumpets 
that policy was announced a few months ago, and 
great hopes were raised that it would succeed in 
materially reducing the cost of living. It has not 
materially reduced it yet; it may have had some 
slight influence in that direction, because it has 
frightened somewhat a great many unscrupulous 
dealers and producers who were ready to boost 
prices still further and who had the power to do it. 
The prosecution by the Department of Justice of 
profiteers of this kind probably prevented some 
prices from being as high as they would have been 
if that had not been done; but we cannot expect 
that this method will reduce prices to any great 
extent, because the high level of prices is probably 
not mainly caused by profiteering. 

Another remedy would be greater production. 
When the world gets down to the business of pro- 
ducing goods again at about the rate at which it 
produced before the war, we can look for a consider- 
able reduction in the prices of commodities. 

The Bishops’ Program mentions monopolies as 
one of the causes of high prices of some commodi- 
ties. The Program does not recommend any par- 
ticular means of dealing with monopolies, and I 
do not know of any one that has any confident 
recommendation for meeting this problem. The 
consumer is compelled to pay unnecessarily high 
prices through one combination getting control of 
a certain commodity, or more frequently through 
a number of different combinations or concerns 
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coming to an agreement among themselves as to 
what the price shall be. That, I say, is more fre- 
quent than the other form. It prevails in many 
lines of retail merchandise. Certain staple gro- 
ceries are sold at the same price in all the stores of 
the city. That does not happen by accident. Some- 
times all that is necessary to effect an agreement of 
this kind is to have a central “ bureau of informa- 
tion,” as it is euphemistically called. From this 
bureau a man with a telephone at his elbow com- 
municates with each of the stores and gives them 
the prices quoted for the day, and they act accord- 
ingly. That is what a monopoly means, concerted 
action to fix prices. What can be done about that? 
I don’t know. The remedy of the government fix- 
ing a maximum price is one commonly advocated, 
but for the reasons I have already given, and for 
many other reasons, that does not seem to be an 
adequate remedy. 

The Bishops’ Program suggests that the policy of 
the government competition should receive more 
attention than it has as yet received. That is a 
rather radical method, but we may have to come to 
it. It has been instituted in a small way in some 
States of the West. In my own State of Minne- 
sota, some 30 years ago, the farmers who were in 
control of the legislature enacted a law providing 
that prisoners in the state penitentiary at Stillwater 
should be employed making the twine which the 
farmers use in binding grain at harvest time. The 
prison-made twine was sold at four cents a pound 
less than the price of the twine made by the private 
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manufacturers. More recently the State has gone 
into the business of manufacturing a whole line of 
harvesting machinery in the state prison. Of 
course, the effect has been to keep the price of the 
prison-made machines below what it would have 
been if farmers were obliged to get them from the 
private concerns. And the privately manufactured 
machines are likewise sold at a lower price in Min- 
nesota, owing to the state competition. There 
seems to be no good reason why that practice should 
not be extended, if no other method seems adequate 
to restrain the rapacity practiced by monopolies, 
and through agreements between firms that ought 
to be competing with one another. 

The Bishops^ Program recommends as the best 
remedy for high prices the organization of coopera- 
tive stores That has been found to be a very ef- 
fective remedy in England, and a very effective 
method of benefiting the consumers, especially the 
poorer classes of consumers, even when the prices 
are not excessively high. The method is very 
briefly this : a group of persons in a community get 
together and organize a consumers’ mercantile con- 
cern. It is a joint stock company, but every stock- 
holder has one vote and no more than one, no mat- 
ter how many shares of stock he holds ; so that the 
thing is extremely democratic. The store sells its 
goods at about the same rate as the privately owned 
stores, but the profits from the sales are distributed 
among the consumers as a dividend on purchases. 
The consumers who are stockholders get interest 
on their investments — 5 per cent. I believe is the 
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usual figure in England — but in addition to that 
they get a dividend on the purchases and out of the 
profits of the concern ; so that the saving which the 
consumer makes is not in the way of cheaper goods 
at the time he buys them, but in the way of this 
rebate or dividend which he gets every three months. 
That, in substance, is the scheme. It is a great 
education in democracy, in saving, in thrift, and a 
great training in the art of cooperation. It makes 
for altruism as against selfishness; it gives men 
self-respect when they find that they are, after all, 
able to do something in the way of managing a busi- 
ness concern, when the truth comes home to them 
that business ability is not something to be found 
only in a few human beings, but that there is a cer- 
tain amount of it in everybody. From this experi- 
ence they acquire more confidence in themselves, 
have more respect for themselves, train themselves 
to take more interest in social affairs as against 
their own private, selfish affairs. This consumers' 
cooperation would prepare the workers for the day 
when they could combine to produce things as well 
as to own stores. Many of us believe that the 
workers will not forever be content to be merely 
wage-earners. Many of us believe that they should 
be the owners and managers of the tools which they 
work, and that the only way of preparing them for 
this is through these cooperative stores. 

The beneficial effects of cooperative stores in re- 
ducing prices could be greatly increased through co- 
operative marketing associations organized by the 
farmers. A whole army of unnecessary middle- 
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men could be eliminated if the farmers were or- 
ganized so that they could sell directly to the con- 
sumers. Both classes would be immensely bene- 
fited. 

In spite of all these remedies, prices will con- 
tinue to be pretty high, at least they will not recede 
to their pre-war level, for a good while; for the 
principal cause of high prices is the increase in the 
volume of currency in circulation. Prices are high 
mainly because the purchasing power of the dollar 
is low. The purchasing power of the dollar is low 
because we have too much money in circulation for 
the amount of business that is to be done. Prac- 
tically all economists are agreed in accepting what 
is called the quantitative theory of money, which 
holds that if the quantity of money increases faster 
than the amount of business to be done, prices must 
go up, since money is becoming cheaper. Remem- 
ber that money is not a fixed measure like a yard- 
stick, which always remains three feet in length. 
Money is subject to the law of supply and demand. 
For many years the supply of gold has been in- 
creasing too rapidly, and during the war we have 
had inflation of the currency and too many sub- 
stitutes for money. So long as this condition con- 
tinues, the dollar will be cheap, and everything for 
which it is exchanged will be dear. 
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A LIVING WAGE BY LAW 

In the last two lectures we discussed some prob- 
lems and agencies of reconstruction which were cre- 
ated by the war. To-night we begin the considera- 
tion of the third part of the Program, the part 
which deals with evils and remedies for which the 
war is in no way responsible. The measures of 
reform which are proposed in this part of the Pro- 
gram were under discussion before the war, and 
the problems and evils which they are designed to 
meet existed before the war. 

The topic that we consider to-night is a Living 
Wage by Law. When the Program took up the 
problems of industrial maladjustment, it was natural 
that a beginning should be made with wages, be- 
cause this subject is fundamental: the remuneration 
of the laborer is the most important single question 
in any scheme of social reform. Bernard Shaw de- 
clared a few years ago that the trouble with the 
poor was their poverty Similarly we may say that 
the industrial question in so far as it relates to the 
less prosperous classes, is a question of wages almost 
entirely. If the working people have sufficient in- 
come, they will be able themselves to meet many 
of the problems for which reformers are trying to 
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find remedies, such as insurance against sickness 
and accidents and old age The objection might 
arise that the question of a living wage is not very 
pertinent at this particular time; that wages are 
now so high as to make irrelevant the question how 
a living wage shall be established, whether by law 
or by any other method; but I think that one or 
two statistical statements which I made last week 
indicate that the question is not altogether an anti- 
quated one. Some of you will recall, perhaps, that 
in those twenty-eight industries in which a survey 
was made by the Bureau of Labor last year, about 
48 per cent, of the male workers were getting less 
than fifty cents per hour, or less than five dollars 
per day on a ten hQur basis, and less than four 
dollars on an eight hour basis; whereas, in cities 
at any rate, five dollars per day is not more than 
a living wage. So, the question is still pertinent, 
and may be more pertinent later on than it is now. 

The Bishops’ Program takes up this subject with 
the statement that happily there are very few per- 
sons of intelligence and fairmindedness who any 
longer deny the right of labor to a living wage ; next 
it declares that the important thing is to make the 
living wage universal, and this means that the 
States should enact laws making it illegal to employ 
any laborer at less than a living wage ; and toward 
the end of the Program the statement is made that 
the laborer’s claim to a living wage should be satis- 
fied before the employer’s claim to interest on his 
investment, in case the two cannot be satisfied at 
the same time. 
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The most famous and influential declaration con- 
cerning a living wage was that made by Pope Leo 
XIII in his encyclical on the Condition of Labor, 
some twenty-eight years ago The substance of 
that statement was that, while it is proper for em- 
ployer and employee to make free agreements con- 
cerning wages, still there is a dictate of nature 
more ancient and more imperative than any bargain 
between man and man, namely, that the remunera- 
tion of the worker should be sufficient to enable him 
to live in reasonable and frugal comfort.^' A few 
lines further on in that document the Pope says, 
if, through necessity or fear of a worse evil the 
worker accepts less than this measure of remunera- 
tion, he is the victim of force and injustice.” 
That, I say, is the most famous and the most influ- 
ential statement that has been made on this subject. 
It clearly places the laborer’s claim for remuneration 
in the class of rights. The prevailing economic doc- 
trine up to a few years ago was that a free contract 
is always a fair contract; that no matter how low 
a wage a worker agrees to accept, or how high a 
price the consumer agrees to pay, both are fair as 
long as the contract is free. In this theory free 
contract was made the determinant of justice. 
Now the statement of the Pope directly contradicts 
this: it asserts that, generally speaking, a free con- 
tract ought to govern, determine and fix wages, but 
that there is a limit to the moral lawfulness of a 
free contract in this matter; that the contract must 
not be of such a nature that it will deprive the 
worker of at least that amount of wages which will 
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enable him to live in reasonable and frugal comfort. 
So, the Pope places the conception of a right over 
against the conception of a free contract. I shall 
return to this point presently. 

Last week somebody asked the question, ''What 
is a living wage ? ” particularly as regards women 
workers. The lady wanted to know whether it 
meant a fair wage or a mere subsistence wage. I 
answered that it was a compromise of some sort be- 
tween the two. The living wage for male workers 
is generally understood to be a wage that will en- 
able him and his family to have a decent livelihood. 
Well, what is a decent livelihood? We speak now 
of the minimum amount, the least amount of goods 
which will satisfy the demands of a decent liveli- 
hood. It means something more than a mere exist- 
ence ; it means something more than the necessaries 
which will enable a worker to functidn effectively 
as an instrument of production ; it means something 
more than merely keeping him and his family in 
health. It means, in general, that amount of goods 
which will enable a human being to live as a human 
being rather than as an animal, even a well fed 
animal. It supposes that he shall have food, cloth- 
ing and shelter sufficient to maintain him and his 
family in health, and that they shall have the means 
of some recreation, at least sufficient recreation to 
enable them to be healthy and enjoy an elementary 
degree of contentment. It means some opportunity 
for social intercourse, the possibility of meeting 
their fellows, those of their class, in a social way 
withdut loss of self-respect. It means the requisites 
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of a religious and moral life; therefore, the oppor- 
tunities and conditions of being a member of a 
church, of living in a neighborhood in which the 
dangers to morals will not be unreasonably great. 
It means also some opportunities for intellectual 
development, some reading matter, and at least 
an elementary education for the children In gen- 
eral, therefore, it comprises an elementary degree of 
physical, mental, moral, religious, social and recrea- 
tional welfare. That is about as clearly, I think, 
as the concept can be defined in general terms 

When men attempt to put that conception into 
terms of money, they naturally differ considerably 
one from the other, and yet wherever the thing has 
been systematically undertaken men have been able 
to come to an agreement. It is probably more easy 
for a group of fair-minded men, even drawn from 
different classes, to agree as to what constitutes the 
minimum requirements or minimum cost of a decent 
livelihood for a man and his family than it is for 
employer and employees to make a bargain that 
will be mutually satisfactory. Probably the amount 
now required is 1400 to 1500 dollars a year. 

Pope Leo XIII says the worker has a right to a 
living wage; that it is not merely desirable that he 
should have this reasonable minimum of the good 
things of life, but that he has a moral right to this 
much, — a right having the same moral force as the 
right which we assert to our money if somebody 
attempts to take it away from us. Why does a 
laborer have such a right — why do we say that he 
has a right to at least that much remuneration ? In 
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order to answer that in the shortest possible form, 
and to make it as clear as possible in a brief form, 
we have to keep in mind three important facts or 
factors. There is, first, the fact that this earth of 
ours, the nursing mother of us all, was created by 
God for all human beings. He did not pick out 
any certain class and hand it over to them. The 
second fact is that the goods of this earth become 
available as a rule, only at the cost of labor. The 
command in the book of Genesis, In the sweat of 
thy brow, thou shalt eat thy bread,” announces not 
merely a law but a fact, that men do not get a liveli- 
hood from the earth unless they work for it. And 
the third important fact to consider is that the 
earth does not, even for those who work, produce 
its fruits in unlimited abundance. Therefore it is 
possible for a group of persons, large or small, to 
be in control in any given time and country of all 
the natural resources, and that group may be less 
than the whole number of the country's inhabitants. 

As a result of these three factors : first, that God 
made the earth for all human beings ; second, that 
men must get their livelihood from the earth by 
labor; and, third, that it is possible for a part of 
the people of any country to get possession of the 
earth, — it follows that the laborer has a right against 
the masters of the earth to a decent livelihood. 

Every person has a right of access to the earth, 
an equal right with everybody else. There is no- 
body living — I do not care what his condition is — 
whether he be a multi-millionaire or whether he has 
any money at all, who can say to his fellow, I 
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have a better right to get my livelihood from the 
earth than you have/’ Men are equal in that re- 
spect. Of course, if one wants to say that there is 
no such thing as rights in this matter, that the man 
who gets possession of the earth first may properly 
exclude all others from any share in it, there is no 
possibility of answering such a person by reason, 
because he denies the existence of rights. He as- 
serts, in effect, that he is of a superior nature to the 
rest of men, that he has all the right in this case, 
and that other men have no rights. 

When a man has performed a reasonable amount 
of useful labor, his right of access to the earth be- 
comes a right to a livelihood from the earth against 
the persons who have control of it. To put it in 
other terms, the persons who have control of the 
resources of the earth are bound so to exercise that 
control that the man who performs a reasonable 
amount of labor will be able to obtain at least a de- 
cent livelihood. Or, to put it still in another way : 
the persons who are in control of the earth are 
obliged to permit all persons to get a decent liveli- 
hood from it on reasonable terms, and the main ele- 
ment in “ reasonable terms ” is the performance of a 
reasonable amount of labor. Such is the ethical 
basis of the right to a living wage, or the right to a 
decent livelihood. 

Suppose it be objected that the worker who per- 
forms a reasonable amount of labor has a right to 
a living or an existence from the earth, but not a 
right to so much of the earth’s goods as are equiva- 
lent to a decent livelihood. The answer is that the 
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human being is a person, not an animal ; that he has 
intrinsic worth and sacredness; that he has facul- 
ties to be developed which are above his physical 
faculties; and that he has a free will and a rational 
soul. Since God has imposed upon him the obliga- 
tion of attaining his eternal end, his eternal salva- 
tion, God wishes him to have the means which are 
adequate for that purpose. Now a human being 
will not have the means to attain his salvation, will 
not have the means to live a reasonable life, unless 
he has that minimum amount of the material things 
and opportunities which is equivalent to a decent 
livelihood. 

Therefore the persons in control of the goods of 
the earth have no more right to exclude the man 
who performs a reasonable amount of labor from 
this measure of the good things of life than they 
have to deprive him of his liberty, or to compel him 
to work as a slave. Suppose they say, '^yes, we 
will give him a decent livelihood, but we will make 
a slave of him; we will give him a living just as a 
father gives a living to a child who is not able to 
care for himself.” Every one here would say, 
*‘that is wrong; that is a violation of man’s right 
to freedom ” ; yet it is no more a violation of his 
rights than is this other action of conceding to him 
only the means of subsistence. His rights are vio- 
lated in the latter case quite as certainly as in the 
former; it is a different kind of right, but it is a 
right that is essential to a reasonable life, and that 
is the end and purpose of all rights. Through all 
this conception of a living wage, a decent wage, a 
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decent livelihood, \\e have the idea of man as a 
person, as a being of intrinsic worth, with faculties 
which he has a right to develop and which God 
wishes him to develop, which he must develop if 
he is to have the opportunity of working out his 
salvation and living his life as a person made in 
the image and likeness of God 

Now this language may seem elusive and vague, 
and yet it is not possible to justify human rights by 
anything like a mathematical argument. If the 
proposition that a man has a right to a better living 
than a well fed horse does not appeal to us as per- 
suasive, there is no way of proving it that I know. 
Either the principle is self-evident or it is nothing. 
As a matter of fact, it is self-evident to most per- 
sons when they examine its elements, and it is more 
or less self-evident to all persons instinctively. I 
think the best proof that the proposition is self- 
evident is the fact that hardly any person any longer 
will publicly assert that a laborer ought to be paid 
less than a living wage. 

It was not because some men were morally blind 
that they once denied the laborer's right to a living 
wage, but because they thought they had moral 
sanction for a different kind of conception, namely, 
the conception that in the wage agreement, as in 
every other bargain, a free contract is always a fair 
contract. Of course, there is no sacredness what- 
ever about a free contract in itself; it may be un- 
fair, brought about by economic force. There is no 
more sacredness in economic force as a determinant 
of a fair contract than there is in physical force. 
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When a highwayman points a pistol at the wayfarer 
and says to him, “ give me your money or I will 
shoot you,” and the wayfarer hands over his money, 
no one pretends that the highwayman thereby gets 
title to this money, and yet it has been a free con- 
tract, The highwayman agrees not to shoot the 
traveler if the traveler hands over his money. The 
contract is free in a sense; for the traveler need 
not surrender the money; — he could wait and be 
shot. Ail admit that such a contract is not a de- 
terminant of justice Neither is the contract which 
compels the worker to accept less than a living wage 
because of the fear of starvation for himself or 
for his family. ' In this case it is an economic force 
that prevents the contract from being free, and an 
economic force, I say, has no more validity, no more 
moral worth as a determinant of justice or as a 
basis of a free contract than physical force, physical 
pressure and threats, as in the case of the high- 
wayman with the pistol. 

A right to a decent livelihood means a right to a 
living wage in the case of a laborer. Why? Be- 
cause that is the kind of industrial system in which 
we live. The goods and products of the earth are 
controlled in our industrial system by the employer. 
If it were the State that managed and operated in- 
dustry the right of the laborer would be against the 
State, because the State then would have control 
of the means out of which wages must come. As 
a matter of fact, it is not the State that controls in 
our system; it is the employer. Therefore, the la- 
borer's right to a decent livelihood from the fruits 
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of the earth becomes a right against the employer 
for a living wage. The employer is bound to pay 
that because he has the product, and he is the pay- 
master of society. There is no other reasonable 
way to determine rights and obligations in our sys- 
tem of production and distribution. \Vlio else 
could be reasonably charged with the obligation of 
paying living wages except the man who has the 
product? 

Suppose the employer says, but this product is 
mine. I think that the laborer should have only 
this much o'f it, less than a living wage. Since the 
product is mine, why may I not keep it all except 
the equivalent of a starvation wage ^ ” Perhaps the 
most effective reply to that question is another ques- 
tion : “ Whence did you get ownership of this prod- 
uct? Who made it yours? You have the power 
over it, yes ; so has the highwayman the power over 
my purse — if he thrusts a gun against me he com- 
pels me to hand it over to him. Physical power, 
economic power, legal power does not necessarily 
give you a moral right. The laborers have cooper- 
ated with you in producing the product. Why 
should you say that it is all yours except this amount 
you give to them which is less than a living wage ? 

It is impossible to prove that the product is the 
employer’s, in the sense that he may agree to give 
less of it to his employees than will enable them to 
live decently. His control of that part of the 
earth’s resources does not free him from the obliga- 
tion of distributing it in such a way that the getting 
of a decent livelihood by those who work for him 
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will not be unreasonably difficult. Otherwise he is 
setting himself up as having a superior claim to the 
goods of the earth as compared to those who work 
for him. 

How shall the living wage be brought about uni- 
versally? There was a time when economists 
thought that the laborers would get not only living 
wages but something more through the operation 
of competition and the free play of economic forces. 
The general theory was that capital is increasing so 
much faster than labor that labor will be able 
through competition to get an ever increasing share 
of the product, while capital will get a relatively 
decreasing share. I do not think that many econo- 
mists hold that opinion now Greater experience 
has shown that economic forces and the free play 
of competition do not of themselves increase wages. 
The period of the war is almost the first time since 
the industrial revolution that the theory of the 
economists in regard to the laborer’s share increas- 
ing through the free play of economic forces has 
been verified ; but we all realize that this is a tem- 
porary condition, that the normal situation is rather 
that which prevailed for twenty-five or thirty years 
before the war, when wages were not rising except 
very slightly. It is probable that there was no rise 
in real wages, wages measured by purchasing power, 
between 1900 and 1915. 

So, we cannot look to economic forces to provide 
the laborers with living wages. We cannot rely 
upon the benevolence of the employers either, be- 
cause the majority of employers in competitive in- 
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dustries cannot pay much more wages than they are 
paying, and the few who could pay more unfor- 
tunately will not do so They will pay the same 
wages as their least efficient competitor. The labor 
unions will not be able to provide a guarantee of 
living wages to all the workers, because those groups 
of the laboring class that need living wages most 
are the ones that are least able to organize. As a 
matter of fact, the persons in the labor unions of 
this country, men and women, are not more than 
15 per cent, of the wage-earners. 

The only method of bringing about living wages 
universally is that of legislation That is to say, 
the State should make it illegal for any one to pay 
less than what competent authorities will determine 
to be a living wage. That means in the case of a 
man a wage sufficient for decent support of himself 
and family, and in the case of a woman remunera- 
tion sufficient for decent individual support In 
times past there have been a few Catholics who have 
declared that this was socialistic, or that it was not 
in accordance with Catholic doctrine. I do not 
know of any Catholic now of importance who is 
making such an assertion. It seems to me as clear 
as any proposition can be that this device of a legal 
minimum wage is a proper intervention by the 
state, according to the Catholic principles of po- 
litical ethics The Catholic theory of the state is 
not the laissez faire theory ; it is not the theory that 
the state should keep its hands oft' of industry, al- 
lowing individuals to have free play to compete 
with one another by cut-throat competition, and to 
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pay men starvation wages if they can get them to 
work so cheaply. The Catholic doctrine is that the 
function of the state in this matter is twofold: it 
must protect all natural rights, not merely the right 
of free contract, not merely the right of physical 
integrity, of protection against the thief and the 
burglar, but all natural rights; and the right to a 
living wage is one of the natural rights. Secondly, 
the state is obliged to do more, or at least may 
properly do more, than to protect rights ; it may go 
further and promote the general welfare of the 
community or of a particular section of the com- 
munity. 

The general principle is expressed by Pope Leo 
XIII in the encyclical on ‘‘ The Condition of La- 
bor,’' in very definite, clear and brief terms: 

When the general interest or any particular class 
suffers or is threatened with mischief which can in 
no other way be met or prevented, the public au- 
thority must step in and deal with it " Now that 
is about as sweeping a general pronouncement of 
the propriety of the state interfering in industrial 
matters as any one could desire. The only thing 
necessary to prove, according to this doctrine, that 
the state has a right to enact minimum living wages 
IS to supply the minor proposition : “ but a large 
class of the workers are threatened with or rather 
are suffering grievous economic evils which cannot 
be met except through state intervention. There- 
fore, it is proper for the state to intervene and es- 
tablish legal minimum wages.” 

The legal minimum wage is no longer among the 
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novelties. It has existed in the State of Victoria, 
Australia, since 1896. It was applied in the begin- 
ning to only three trades; but it was extended 
gradually to trade after trade, and then from Vic- 
toria to the neighboring states in Australia, then to 
New Zealand and Tasmania, so that to-day they 
have the legal minimum wage throughout the whole 
of Australasia. Legal minimum wage laws were 
introduced into England in 1910 and now apply to 
a large proportion of the working population. Man- 
itoba, and I think two or three other provinces in 
Canada, have minimum wage laws. 

Fourteen States of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have such legislation; but in the 
United States the law applies to women and minors 
only, not to men. There are two or three reasons 
for that : the first is that the people are more willing 
to pass radical legislation where women and minors 
are concerned than where only men are concerned. 
The second is that the law compelling women to be 
paid living wages will more probably stand the test 
of constitutionality in the courts than would such a 
law applied to men. But when we wt^o believe in a 
legal minimum wage speak of the desirability of its 
extension, we mean that it should be applied to men 
as well as wom^ There is no fundamental reason 
why it should be confined to women and minors. 
For a good while it was feared that the minimum 
wage law for women and minors would be declared 
unconstitutional; but finally the United States Su- 
preme Court refused to nullify the Oregon law. 
When that law came before the United States Su- 
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preme Court on appeal, four justices voted in favor 
of it and four against it. Since the Oregon Su- 
preme Court had declared the law constitutional this 
equal division of the Federal Court had the effect 
of sustaining the law. 

There is the greatest irony in the constitutional 
jeopardy to which legislation of this kind is sub- 
ject. It is attacked under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment declares that no one shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law. 
Those who oppose minimum wage legislation say 
that it deprives the citizen of the liberty of hiring 
persons for less than living wages, or less than a 
legally fixed wage, and also of his property, inas- 
much as it makes his business less profitable by com- 
pelling him to pay a higher wage than he would be' 
obliged to pay in the absence of the law. I say 
there is the greatest irony in that, because this 
amendment was adopted, put into the Constitution, 
for the protection of the Negroes in the South, for 
the protection of an oppressed class that would 
otherwise have been deprived of these rights by the 
states. Now we have this amendment which was 
adopted for the protection of the oppressed black 
race, turned against legislation for the protection of 
an oppressed section of the white race. It is one of 
the curiosities of the Constitution. The clause itself 
is all right, but it is perverted to uphold a liberty 
which is unreasonable, the liberty to use economic 
force in order to get men and women to work for 
less than decent wages. 
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There are many objections against the legal mini- 
mum wage which I do not intend to go into at 
length, as my time is nearly up, but I shall state 
the substance of most of them. It runs thus: if 
you raise the wages of any class artificially, as by 
legislation, you will compel the product which they 
make to be sold at a higher price in order to pro- 
vide the additional wages. If it is sold at a higher 
price, the consumption of it will fall off, the demand 
will be less. If the demand for the product is less, 
the demand for the workers to make the product 
will correspondingly decline ; therefore, some of the 
workers will be thrown out of employment. You 
will have a smaller number of workers employed 
at a higher wage, instead of having a larger number 
of persons employed at a lower wage. The second 
evil is worse than the first. 

Such is the substance of most of the economic 
objections. The main defect of the argument is that 
it proves too much. If that reasoning were correct, 
it would be folly for any group of workers to try 
to get their wages raised by any method whatever, 
because they would forge the same fatal chain of 
events: a rise in wages and an increased cost of 
production which must be passed to the consumer 
in the form of higher prices, which higher prices 
will cause a falling off in demand, which lessened 
demand will reduce the demand for labor. That 
argument applies against every increase in wages, 
even that due to the benevolence of the employer. 
So, I say, it proves too much. The answer to it in 
brief is simply this : There are four sources from 
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which the additional wages can come: first, from 
greater efficiency on the part of the workers I 
do not say that this will always be forthcoming; 
but the general experience is that when persons 
who have been underpaid, getting less than living 
wages, are enabled to rise to that level, their produc- 
tivity does increase somewhat The second source 
is more efficient methods of production. Very often 
men employ cheap labor in place of machinery. It 
is cheaper to hire human beings than to put in a 
machine. It is easier to get on with antiquated 
methods of production, or with poor organization 
of productive processes so long as labor is cheap; 
but if more wages have to be paid, it becomes to the 
interest of the employer to improve the whole or- 
ganization of his business and plant. There was a 
distinct manifestation of that in England in the 
tailoring trade after the legal minimum wage was 
established The employing tailors put in improved 
machinery and improved the process of production 
generally, which they had not thought worth while 
before. In the third place, some of the increased 
wages can come from profits, and from the elimina- 
tion of the least efficient employees. Finally, a part 
of the increased wages will have to come out of 
prices. Will these increased prices, insofar as they 
are necessary to provide additional wages, cause a 
falling off in demand? Not at all. Demands will 
be increased instead of diminished, owing to the 
greater purchasing power of these workers whose 
remuneration has been increased. Why is it that 
there is such a great demand for everything now? 
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that there is under-production in ever3d:hing? One 
of the main reasons is that a large proportion of 
the working population has now a larger purchasing 
power than ever before The workers are keeping 
industry going by providing a large and steady de- 
mand for goods in spite of the enormously high 
prices. It is probable that prices have increased 
since the beginning of the war three or four times 
as much as they would have to be increased if we 
had a legal minimum wage throughout the whole 
of this country for men, women and children. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 

In the last lecture we saw that the Bishops’ Pro- 
gram declares that the States should enact legisla- 
tion requiring employers to pay all workers liv- 
ing wages. We gave a definition of a living wage 
and made some attempt to describe the content of 
it in terms of goods and welfare. That definition 
included merely the means necessary to meet pres- 
ent, certain needs, not the needs of the future nor 
contingent needs. The Bishops’ Program states that 
the legal minimum wage rates should at first cover 
merely the present requirements of a decent liveli- 
hood, and that they should later be gradually raised 
so as to suffice for the future and contingent needs 
of the family That statement was made evidently 
to meet the objection that if the law should all at 
once raise all wages to a level sufficient to maintain 
the worker and his family in decent comfort and 
provide for all the needs of the future, the increased 
wages would be so far above present rates that an 
injury would be done to industry. 

The Program declares that until the time is 
reached when the workers receive sufficient wages to 
meet future as well as pre,sent needs, the former 
should be provided for by the device of social insur- 
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ance, and that this insurance should cover sickness, 
invalidity, accidents, old age and unemployment. 
In the normal situation all these needs should all be 
met out of the savings of the worker; that is, his 
wages should be sufficient to make this amount of 
saving possible. The theory is that the industry 
should provide a livelihood for the worker, both in 
the present and in the future; or, in other words, 
that the industry in which a person is employed 
should provide him with a livelihood that will be 
adequate to all the needs of life. Therefore, de- 
clares the Program, the cost of social insurance 
should be defrayed mainly by the employer and by 
industry, and only temporarily by the State ; and, it 
should be administered in such a way as not to place 
the wage-earners in a separate, or stratified, or de- 
pendent class, nor to invade unduly their privacy 
and domestic independence. 

In general, insurance means that a group of per- 
sons assume a given risk, and distribute it in such a 
way that it will fall with very little weight upon any 
one. The principle is illustrated in a great many 
diiferent kinds of insurance ; but we shall take the 
simplest, the one with which most of us are familiar, 
fire insurance. Those who never have a fire in their 
property are undergoing a constant expense for in- 
surance premiums which they would not have to 
undergo if they took the risk themselves; but the 
gains and the losses are distributed in such a way 
that it is better for everybody. If we assume five 
hundred persons having each a house worth five 
thousand dollars; that one of these houses bums 
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do^n every year, and that there is no insurance, we 
see that a very great loss is inflicted on one person 
every year in this group ; but if they all insure their 
houses, perhaps at a cost of thirty dollars, their 
payments will meet the loss caused by the fire in the 
one house that burns ; so that no person suffers any 
such loss as five thousand dollars* a year. That is 
the general principle of insurance. 

In social insurance the principle is applied to cer- 
tain contingencies of life which constitute risks, 
some of them more or less certain, and some of them 
very uncertain, both as regards their occurrence and 
their extent. These risks and contingencies are 
generally classified as accidents, sickness, invalidity, 
old age and unemployment. At present in this coun- 
try, accidents which are caused by industry, or in- 
dustrial accidents, are in a way to be fairly well pro- 
vided for by workmen’s compensation. Laws pro- 
viding for compensation for injuries occurring in in- 
dustry have been enacted in almost all of the States 
Some of the laws are very good; your law in this 
State is one of the best. Some of them are not 
very good because the payments are very small, and 
some of them are fairly good. But the general fact 
is that workmen’s compensation — which is com- 
pensation for industrial accidents — is in operation 
in nearly all the States now ; and it is worthy of no- 
tice that this development has all taken place within 
ten years. In five States these laws apply also to 
occupational diseases, that is, diseases which are 
caused by the occupation. A law of this kind ought 
to cover all occupational diseases as well as all in- 
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dustrial accidents because it proceeds on the theory 
that the industry should pay for all the losses that it 
inflicts upon human life and human integrity. 

The theory that industry should pay for the acci- 
dents and the sickness which it causes does not need 
to be extended very much to include the theory that 
industry ought to pay, not merely for the accidents 
and sickness that it causes, but for all the costs of 
living of the worker all through his life. This prin- 
ciple is exactly analogous to the first, and quite as 
reasonable. Since the entire working life of the 
wage-earner is passed in the service of industry, he 
should obtain from it sufficient money to provide 
for all his wants throughout his whole life.- If he 
does not, he is subsidized by some other institution 
or factor in the community Why should he be sub- 
sidized from any source outside of industry ? There 
does not seem to be any good reason why the worker 
should look outside of the industry for any part of 
his livelihood during his lifetime, that is, if he re- 
mains a wage-earner until he becomes too old for 
remunerative labor of any sort. The institution 
which gets the benefit of his life-work ought to pro- 
vide him with life subsistence, and this means suffi- 
cient of the necessities and comforts of life to cover 
all of the contingencies of life. Industry in general 
— because many men do not work in a single indus- 
try all their lives — should provide for the present 
livelihood and the contingent needs of the wage- 
earners during their entire lives, and so insure them 
against accidents, sickness, invalidity, old age and 
unemployment. 
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In the United States there is no social insurance 
for any of these contingencies, except industrial ac- 
cidents and occupational diseases In Europe in- 
surance is furnished against one or more of these 
risks in the greater number of the countries. Eng- 
land and Germany, I suppose, have more of it than 
the others. The question arises: who meets these 
risks and who pays for these contingencies in the 
case of Americans whose incomes are not sufficient 
to meet such a provision out of their wages? The 
answer is, they are provided for by private and pub- 
lic charities This means that many of these wants 
are not supplied as promptly nor as fully as they 
should be, because neither private nor public char- 
ity is adequate in most cases. Why should either the 
State or benevolently-minded individuals be called 
upon to pay for maintaining a worker in sickness 
who is not able — because his wage is too low — to 
maintain himself’ We are thus brought again to 
the question we were discussing a few moments ago. 
Is it not reasonable that industry should pay for all 
the costs of living in all the contingencies of life of 
those who spend their whole lives in industry? 
Moreover, the method of meeting such wants as 
sickness by public or private charity results in a 
great waste, because the relief is not given with suf- 
ficient promptness to cause the period of sickness to 
be as short as possible. Relief comes in most cases 
only after the sickness has been in existence for 
some time. The preventive benefit of prompt treat- 
ment is lost, perhaps in the majority of cases. The 
result is that there is a greater amount of sickness, 
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greater in extent and intensity, than is necessary. 
That means reduced earning power on the part of 
the worker, and often a deterioration in his charac- 
ter A great many persons have been reduced from 
independence to dependency through long periods of 
sickness, when they had to apply to charity for re- 
lief, and when as a result of insufficient relief they 
became discouraged and helpless. 

We have no means of stating fully the amount of 
suffering that is endured by the workers in this 
country who are not insured against these various 
risks. We have some knowledge, indeed, of what 
the injury is in the case of two of these risks, 
namely, sickness and unemployment. In the year 
1915 the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in 
conjunction wnth the Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, made an investigation of about a million wage 
earners, chiefly with a view of ascertaining the 
amount of unemployment. It was found that ii 
per cent, of the unemployment among this million 
of workers was due to sickness. It is estimated that 
the average wage-earner is disabled through sick- 
ness about nine days in every year. Dr Devine tells 
us in his book, Misery and Its Causes,^’ that three- 
fourths of the persons who apply to the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New York City for relief are 
compelled to do so, directly or indirectly, or in 
some degree, by sickness; and I think the social 
workers and the charity workers are unanimous in 
saying that sickness is the greatest single cause of 
poverty. Sickness is much more costly among the 
wage-earners than among other classes, mainly be- 
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cause it is not taken care of properly at the begin- 
ning. Some of the statisticians have estimated that 
sickness costs this country about two billions of dol- 
lars annually. The same investigation which I re- 
ferred to a moment ago, made in 1915, found that 
there were 17 per cent of the workers at that time 
unemployed. 

At present in this country the agitation for social 
insurance is restricted to what is called health insur- 
ance, that is proposals for insurance against sickness 
and against accidents not due to industry, because, 
as I have stated, accidents caused by industry are 
already taken care of by workmen’s compensation 
laws. There is no movement for insurance against 
invalidity, old age or unemployment. A fair type 
of the health insurance proposals is found in the bill 
introduced in the New York legislature, January, 
1919, which passed the Senate but was killed in the 
Assembly. This, I believe, is looked upon as the 
standard bill by people who are particularly inter- 
ested in this sort of legislation. Its provisions, 
briefly stated, are these : In time of sickness or non- 
industrial accidents, the worker may obtain medical, 
surgical, hospital and nursing benefits One section 
of the bill extends benefits to women during the pe- 
riod of child-birth. Funeral benefits are also pro- 
vided. Then there is a cash benefit of from five to 
eight dollars per week during a period not to exceed 
twenty-six weeks in any year. Hence, a man dis- 
abled through sickness or non-industrial accidents 
for half of the year may get from five to eight dol- 
lars a week during that period, besides those other 
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benefits, hospital, nursing, surgical and medical serv- 
ices. The fund to provide this insurance is, accord- 
ing to the New York bill, provided half by the em- 
ployer and half by the employee, except when the 
employee is getting less than nine dollars per week 
and more than five dollars In that case he pays 
one-quarter and the employer pays three-quarters. 
If he is getting less than five dollars per week he 
does not pay anything — the employer has to pay 
it all. The state makes no contribution to the in- 
surance fund In Germany and England, and I 
think in most of the European countries, there are 
three sources of contribution, the state, the em- 
ployer and the employee. My own view is that the 
New York bill is drawn on a more correct principle, 
since it exempts the state from the obligation of 
contributing to the fund. The state should con- 
tribute only as a last resort. 

The main fault I have to find with the New York 
bill is that it compels the worker to contribute to 
the fund when his wages are so low that he ought 
not to contribute. The head of a family who is get- 
ting only, let us say, from nine dollars to twenty dol- 
lars per week, must contribute as much as the 
employer, when he ought not to contribute anything, 
because his wages are all required for present needs, 
and leave no margin for saving. In the case of a 
worker who is getting a wage below the level of a 
decent livelihood, the employer ought to make the 
entire contribution. That, at any rate, is the theory 
of the matter, the ethics of the matter, as I see it. 
But I realize that you could not get a bill like that 
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through the legislature, and if you did get it 
through the legislature it might cause a great deal 
of injury to industry for a time. The ideal or per- 
fect arrangement in a complex matter of this kind 
can be reached only gradually But the principle 
that the employee below a certain level of income, 
should not be compelled to contribute is recognized 
in the New York bill, because when the income is 
between five and nine dollars per week the employee 
contributes only one-fourth instead of one-half, and 
when it is below five dollars per week he contributes 
nothing. 

One of the most important effects of a law of this 
kind would be to prevent a great deal of sickness. 
You observe that the bill provides for medical, hos- 
pital and other services; that is, in addition to the 
cash benefits. That means that when the law is in 
operation a wage-earner who gets sick and who is 
insured in the fund, can immediately have medical 
service or surgical service or hospital service or 
nursing service if he needs it ; therefore, the proba- 
bility is that the duration of sickness among the 
wage-earners would be reduced at least by one-half, 
because a large amount of the sickness among them 
is due to the lack of proper attention at the begin- 
ning — to say nothing of the development of certain 
relatively harmless ailments into something serious 
because the original ailment has been neglected 
For example, tuberculosis in many cases originates 
in some other form of illness that could have been 
easily checked before any such serious result was 
produced. We know that an exactly parallel effect 
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has followed the enactment of the workmen’ss com- 
pensation laws — a preventive efifect. When em- 
ployers found that they had to pay adequately for 
injuries caused by industry, they got busy and put 
in safety devices of all kinds : and the result is that 
not only are those injured better protected than be- 
fore, but there are not nearly so many injured, A 
health insurance bill would prevent a great deal of 
sickness that now occurs, the wage-earners would be 
able to spend more days at work, and the cost of 
their insurance would be borne in part out of their 
greater product. 

The other kinds of social insurance embody ex- 
actly the same general principle, insurance against 
invalidity, which is merely chronic disability, 
brought about either by sickness or accident ; insur- 
ance against old age and against unemployment, — 
involve the same kind of problems and could be met 
in exactly the same way. Unemployment affords 
peculiar difficulties, because it is a risk that is not 
nearly as easily measured as any of the others. Ac- 
tuary experts can tell you about how much old age 
there is going to be in a given group in any given 
time, and they can foretell approximately the amount 
of sickness and invalidity; but unemployment can- 
not be guessed with even an approximation to ac- 
curacy. All we know is that periods of unemploy- 
ment and industrial depression come with greater or 
less frequency. How long they will last or when 
they will come we do not know. Hence to meet un- 
employment adequately through insurance is ex- 
tremely difficult, because you cannot estimate be- 
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forehand the magnitude of the risk. Secondly, 
there is this particular difficulty with insurance 
against unemployment • it encourages deception and 
fraud. People who do not like to work would be 
glad to be out of employment if they could get in- 
surance equal to their wages Of course, the rem- 
edy for both of these difficulties, the way to meet 
both of them, is to make the payments to the person 
out of work relatively small : then there will not be 
so much temptation to stay out of work in order to 
get the payment, and there will not be so much dan- 
ger that the insurance fund wilj be insufficient to 
meet the amount of unemployment that is to be met 
at any given time. 

One kind of insurance against unemployment is 
that which originated in Ghent, Belgium, and has 
been adopted by many communities in Europe. It 
is simply a subsidy made by the state to trade unions 
which pay their members benefits on account of un- 
employment. The state adds to the amount which 
the trade union gives a man, and the trade unions 
distribute the fund under the supervision of the 
state The other system is that in the English law, 
according to which the state pays persons out of 
employment through no fault of their own a certain 
moderate amount per week. 

Insurance is not the only method of dealing with 
the problem of unemployment. It is brought in 
only when all the others are inadequate. Another 
method operates, as we saw in a previous lecture, 
through labor e:^changes or a national employment 
service, which ^ distributes men where they are 
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needed, and it is necessary even when there is no in- 
dustrial depression, for even in the most prosperous 
times there are more workers in certain places of 
the country than there is employment for, and in 
certain other places there is more employment than 
there are persons to take the jobs There is an- 
other method which consists in the public authorities 
making expenditures and constructing public works, 
so far as possible, during a season or year in which 
private industry is not active, and restricting ex- 
penditures to the minimum when private industry is 
prosperous. That is what is called taking up the 
slack in industry.’’ A great deal could be accom- 
plished if the public authorities adopted that plan in 
nation, state and city, because the amount of money 
spent by the various governments, national, state, 
county and city, for supplies of all kinds and for 
public works and improvements, constitutes a very 
great part of the total expenditures of the people of 
the country. 

There are certain difficulties and objections urged 
against social insurance, particularly against health 
insurance, which is the only kind that we are prac- 
tically concerned about in this country now. I have 
no time to go into all of these, but I shall notice a 
few of the most important. The commission on 
health insurance in Illinois, which made a report 
a couple of years ago, opposed the measure on the 
ground that the employer must virtually pay higher 
wages when he is required to contribute to the in- 
surance fund. In the second place, it requires the 
employer who is paying very good wages, ^ — perhaps 
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wages which are sufficiently high to enable the 
worker to insure himself, — to contribute to the 
fund as well as the employer who is paying wages so 
low that the employee cannot insure himself. Fin- 
ally, if the State is required to pay a part of the in- 
surance, it is asked to do something which is outside 
its province. The first of these objections, that the 
contributions which the employer makes to the in- 
surance fund are really an increase in his wage pay- 
ment, may be admitted to be substantially true ; but 
the employer ought to increase the amount of his 
wage payments in this way if he is not paying wages 
high enough to enable the worker to insure himself ; 
for this is the correct principle, that the wage-earn- 
ers should be able to provide for all their normal 
wants through industry. This objection is no objec- 
tion at all. The second objection, that the employer 
who is paying wages adequate to the contingent as 
well as the present needs of the worker is required 
by the law to contribute as well as the employer who 
is paying less than that amount, is a valid objection ; 
but, practically, there does not seem to be any way 
to distinguish between the two classes of employers 
Theoretically, I suppose, the social insurance law 
should require contributions only from those em- 
ployers who are paying a wage less than is sufficient 
to enable the worker himself to provide for his con- 
tingent needs. But this is a case in which you can- 
not get exact justice, any more than you can get ex- 
act justice in the matter of relieving the employee 
who IS getting small wages from making any con- 
tribution. The third objection is valid both in the- 
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ory and in practice The State ought not to con- 
tribute anything to the insurance fund. It is not 
the business of the State to provide for the wage- 
earners. That is the duty of industry. 

Another line of objection contends that there is no 
need of having the State require this insurance on 
the part of employers and employees, that it is a 
matter which ought to be left to the voluntary ac- 
tion of the employees themselves, and that there are 
plenty of private insurance companies to take care 
of all kinds of risks, especially risks of sickness 
Undoubtedly, it would be better for men to pro- 
vide for all their future wants through saving and 
voluntary insurance It is a good thing that we 
have so many voluntary private insurance com- 
panies, but the fact is that a large proportion of the 
population is unable to take advantage of them It 
is estimated that not more than 33 per cent, of the 
wage-earners have any kind of life insurance, and 
that the average benefit of their policies is equivalent 
to only five to seven dollars a week for a period of 
thirteen weeks in a year, or something less than one 
hundred dollars. Then, there is the great cost, the 
excessive cost, of insuring in these private com- 
panies. The most widely extended form of insur- 
ance among wage-earners is burial insurance 
There is an enormous number of workers who 
carry insurance to provide for funerals. The pay- 
ments made by the great burial insurance companies 
in this country through a long period of years, is 
only 33 per cent, of the money taken in In other 
words, two-thirds of the money which the working 
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classes pay for this burial insurance goes to carry on 
the administration of the fund. Of course, a large 
part of that cost is incurred because of the manner 
in which the premiums are collected. Most of you 
know how this is done by the great industrial insur- 
ance companies Agents collect from door to door 
every week or every month. It costs a great deal to 
maintain such an army of agents. 

The New York bill provides that the state insur- 
ance fund may be administered through private in- 
surance associations, fraternal societies, or establish- 
ment funds, whenever these organizations are able 
to do the work at a reasonable cost. Hence, social 
insurance is not necessarily destructive to the private 
companies Rather, it would give the private com- 
panies an opportunity to become much more serv- 
iceable than they have been in the past. They would 
be compelled to reduce their charges of administra- 
tion. 

Even those workers who are able to insure them- 
selves in a private company would be benefited by 
the state scheme, because of the lower cost, and be- 
cause they would not be subject to the temptation to 
neglect the duty of insurance. We all need some 
element of compulsion in order to make us save. 
Why does the average person spend his money for 
life insurance ? He knows that he could get a higher 
rate of interest by putting it in a savings bank, or in 
municipal bonds, or in a number of other invest- 
ments. Why does not the average person make pro- 
vision for the future in this way instead of paying 
for life insurance? Because, in most cases, he fears 
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that he would not make sufficient investments from 
year to year, whereas he will be compelled to save 
in order to keep up his premium on a life insurance 
policy 

It is objected that compulsory insurance discour- 
ages thrift. Well, we must bear in mind that since 
the working people for the most part are no longer 
eager to own their own homes in our great cities, the 
motive for thrift has been ver}' much diminished. 
For a long time the desire to own a home, the effort 
to become the owner of one, was the principal stim- 
ulus to thrift in the working class, and the principal 
method of saving. Now that motive and desire has 
gone out of the lives of possibly a majority of work- 
ers in our great cities. There is a special cause of 
the diminishing of thrift in the foreign-born popula- 
tion, that is, the greater cost of their standard of liv- 
ing after they have been in this country a few years. 
We know that the amount of money saved by for- 
eigners during the first few years after their arrival 
here is simply amazing. We wonder why the na- 
tive Americans do not save money as they do The 
answer is that native Americans will not put up with 
such a low standard of living as foreigners; but 
after a while the foreigners adopt the American 
standards of living, and according as they do their 
saving and thrift decline. As a matter of fact, a 
compulsory insurance law need not discourage thrift 
at all: it leaves several motives which ought to be 
powerful still in existence. On the whole, it ought 
to increase thrift, to increase the desire to save 
money, because when the worker finds that he has 
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dues to pay^ — so much every week — to the insur- 
ance fund, the idea is brought home to him con- 
stantly that there are such contingencies as sickness, 
accidents, old age and invalidity, which normally 
should be provided for; so, the probability is that he 
will think more of saving on his own account and 
spontaneously. 

Another objection is that the whole theory of com- 
pulsory insurance and social insurance is wrong, be- 
cause it requires a man to do things that he ought to 
do for himself, because it is simply paternalism for 
the State to compel a grown up person to do what 
his reason tells him he should do anyhow. But this 
contention ignores the fact that very many of the 
workers cannot make any provision at all ; in so far 
as the State provides for them it is not unduly inter- 
fering with individual liberty or becoming exces- 
sively paternalistic. Perhaps if the workers alone 
were concerned we might admit that a wage-earner 
who is able to insure himself and neglects to do so, 
should be permitted to bear the consequences, that 
the State should not take the place of parents in re- 
gard of such workers. As a matter of fact, the in- 
dividual wage-earner is not the only one concerned : 
there is the family. The State may quite as reason- 
ably compel the father to insure on behalf of his 
family as it compels any individual or class of indi- 
viduals to do certain things or refrain from doing 
certain things which injure their fellows. If the 
worker neglects to insure himself or his family, he 
is injuring his family, and it is perfectly proper for 
the State to compel him to perform that duty. 
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Moreovei, the State suffer*; if there is sickness 
which has to be taken care of by public charity. 
The State has a right to protect itself against that 
sort of thing. 

Finally, we meet the assertion of certain trade 
unionists that social insurance undermine? trade 
union activity, and is no cure for poverty. Well, no 
advocate of this measure claims that it is a cure for 
poverty, or that it is a substitute for wages* the 
contention simply is that so long as wages are not 
sufficient, the deficit should be supplied through so- 
cial insurance The objection that it would discour- 
age trade union activity is brought against many 
other kinds of social legislation, such as minimum 
wage laws and eight hour laws. The argument is 
that if the workers see that they can get important 
benefits by legislation they will be less keen to join 
the trade union, and their last state will be worse 
than their first. So far as I can see, that is all imag- 
ination. In countries which have all these forms of 
legislation, the unions are stronger than they are in 
the United States, and there is a much greater pro- 
portion of the workers belonging to the unions than 
in this country. That is simply because the work- 
ers are not going to be satisfied with the minimum 
amount of welfare that they get through minimum 
wage laws, eight hour laws, and social legislation 
generally. As soon as they get these benefits they 
feel a desire to have more, and their unions will help 
them to get that more. At any rate, it will be many 
years before the unions can obtain enough wages for 
the workers to enable them to insure themselves — I 
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mean the majority of the workers; — and in the 
meantime the people who are advocating social in- 
surance are wiser in their day than Mr. Gompers, 
because they are considering the great majority of 
the workers who are not in unions, and cannot en- 
joy the protection of unions. 

It seems to me, then, that social insurance of the 
workers against sickness, accidents, old age, invalid- 
ity and unemployment is a necessary means of pro- 
tecting those who have not wages sufficient to enable 
them to obtain such protection for themselves ; and 
that it is entirely in accord with the principle laid 
down by Pope Leo XIII : “ Whenever the com- 

munity or any particular class suffers or is threat- 
ened with injury which can in no other way be met, 
it is the duty of the State to step in and prevent it/’ 
All the needs covered by social insurance seem to in- 
volve dangers to a very large class of the people, — 
indeed, to the whole community, which cannot be 
met adequately in any other way than by compulsory 
state insurance. 

Somewhat akin to the subject of social insurance 
are those of municipal health inspection and munic- 
ipal clinics. On these matters the Bishops’ Pro- 
gram speaks briefly but positively, as follows : 

The establishment and maintenance of municipal health 
inspection in all schools, public and private, is now pretty 
generally recognised as of great importance and benefit. 
Municipal clinics where the poorer classes could obtain the 
advantage of medical treatment by specialists at a reason- 
able cost would likewise seem to have become a necessity, 
A vast amount of unnecessary sickness and suffering ex- 
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ists among the poor and the lower middle classes because 
they cannot afford the advantages of any other treatment 
except that provided by the general practitioner. Every 
effort should be made to supply wage-earners and their 
families with specialized medical care through develop- 
ment of group medicine Free medical care should be 
given only to those who cannot afford to pay/' 
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CHAPTER VI 


PUBLIC HOUSING; VOCATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING; CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 

Among the agencies created by the war which the 
Bishops* Program deals with, is one that has not yet 
been mentioned. That is the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation, which was organized to provide 
houses for the people engaged in war industries, par- 
ticularly for those in ship building. At Hog Island, 
near Philadelphia, for example, the largest ship- 
building works in the world have been constructed, 
and in order to provide for the men who were to 
work there, the government had to build houses. 
There was no accommodation in Philadelphia nor 
in Chester, nor in any of the neighboring cities for 
such a large force of workers. The Housing Cor- 
poration built houses and dormitories in some twen- 
ty-six localities. The family houses that they built 
provided for about six thousand people, and the 
dormitories for about eight thousand individuals. 
The average cost of the houses was about $4400. 

The Bishops’ Program refers to this work, and 
declares that the experience and example of the 
Housing Corporation ought not to be forthwith 
neglected and lost, but that the cities which have 
acute housing problems ought to avail themselves of 
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the experience, information and materials collected 
by the Housing Corporation. About the same time 
the Housing Corporation itself, in its report to 
Congress, declared that a great deal of material had 
been collected, a great deal of experience obtained, 
and a great deal of information gathered, which 
should be utilized by municipalities, private persons 
and corporations engaged in building houses for the 
working classes. This afternoon I happened to look 
out the window of my train as we were passing 
Chester, and saw the sign, “ Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration.” Looking a little further, I saw that the 
sign referred to the houses that had been built by 
the United States Housing Corporation. They are 
certainly encouraging and attractive, as compared 
with many of the other houses in Chester, or in any 
of the large cities of the country The Bishops’ 
Program does not say that the United States should 
continue in the business of building houses — that 
is out of the question; all that it says is that muni- 
cipalities should take up the work of providing 
houses for the working classes. 

We are all conscious of the shortage of housing 
accommodations in our large cities: that has been 
quite an acute situation for the last two years. 
We probably imagine, most of us, that it is peculiar 
to this after war ” period — that it does not exist 
and has not existed in any degree during normal 
times. As a matter of fact, the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation declares (and that is a bit of im- 
portant information which it collected) that there 
is a chronic shortage of houses in all our active 
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industrial cities, — that is, a shortage in certain 
classes of houses. We are informed that there is a 
plentiful supply of houses for those receiving large 
incomes, but for those whose incomes are small the 
supply of houses is never equal to the demand. In 
every growing city the supply of working-class 
houses fails to keep pace with the demands of ex- 
panding industry 

The housing problem for the working classes does 
not consist merely in an insufficient number of 
dwellings or an insufficient amount of housing ac- 
commodations : that feature we are especially fa- 
miliar with, and it is an especially striking feature 
just now. Another part of the problem is the in- 
adequacy of such housing accommodations as exist 
— I mean that they are inadequate as regards sani- 
tation and light, protection against extremes of heat 
and cold, and in other features which are essential 
to good housing. Then, there is the other kind of 
congestion which is sometimes called area conges- 
tion to distinguish it from room congestion or apart- 
ment congestion What is called room or apart- 
ment congestion consists in the fact that too many 
people are living in one room or group of rooms. 
Area congestion means that too many people live 
within a given area, as a square block, even though 
there may be no room congestion, no over-crowding 
in rooms or apartments. Area congestion implies 
insufficient air space about the house, and insuffi- 
cient recreation grounds for the children. Ten 
years ago it was estimated that there were five hun- 
dred thousand persons living south of 14th Street 
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and east of Broadway in this city. That, of course, 
means both kinds of congestion, over-crowding in 
the rooms and too many apartment houses in each 
block. For many reasons housing congestion is a 
menace to health It is obviously inconsistent with 
a reasonable degree of comfort. It interferes seri- 
ously with the activity and normal development of 
the intellectual life. And it is in a hundred subtle 
ways damaging to morals. 

I have thought for a long time that our great 
cities are really unnecessary and are, on the whole, 
an evil rather than a blessing. It seems to me it 
would be a good thing if no city had more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. There 
would then be no such thing as area congestion, 
even though there might be too many persons living 
in a room or a group of rooms. There would at 
least be plenty of sunlight and air and ground space 
about the dwellings. Of course, in such a town one 
would miss the choice of some fifty theaters to go 
to at night, and there probably would not be any 

Great White Way,” nor any Woolworth Build- 
ing, Many other features peculiar to great metro- 
politan cities would necessarily be absent from cities 
having less than one hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants. But I think these advantages of the great 
city are largely artificial, conventional, not meeting 
any fundamental or any genuine wants at all. At 
any rate, they are not to be compared with, they 
do not oifset, the solid advantages which would be 
had from a lack of congestion, from plenty of open 
air spaces, and from the opportunities for play and 
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recreation that would be possible in a city of mod- 
erate size. 

In this matter of housing by governments, a great 
deal has been done in Europe, especially in England 
and Germany: in fact, it is considerably more than 
half a century since the first law was enacted in 
England authorizing municipalities to build houses 
for the working classes. Any one who has been in 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, in the sections where 
municipal houses have been erected, can realize by 
comparing these with the dwellings erected by pri- 
vate enterprise in the slum districts what a great 
blessing municipal housing has been to the people 
who live in the houses and to the city as a whole. 
I believe the same is true of Berlin, and some other 
cities in Germany. Any one who has visited Ire- 
land within the last ten years knows what a differ- 
ence laborers’ cottages built by the government have 
made in living conditions in that country. Now 
there is no reason why all the houses that the work- 
ing people occupy should not be as good as the 
laborers’ cottages in Ireland, or the municipal dwell- 
ings in London, or Liverpool, or Berlin, or Glasgow. 
In this country we have not felt the need of any- 
thing of that sort as yet, or, at any rate, those who 
have the determining voices in legislation have not 
felt any such need. The greater part of the agi- 
tation for such projects has been carried on by in- 
dividuals and social service organizations. No work 
of that kind, no project of that sort, has been under- 
taken by any American public authority except the 
Federal Government during the war. Public hous- 
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ing could be undertaken by either the States or the 
cities. The States might furnish the money, and 
even superintend the project, but the work is mainly 
one for the municipalities Every such scheme 
should be carried out in a systematic way. There 
should be systematic planning to insure the right 
kind of houses, as to size and quality and materials, 
to insure a sufficient amount of space between the 
houses, and to obtain a proper locality for the 
houses. 

The only States that have done anything at all 
looking toward government housing are North Da- 
kota, Wisconsin and Massachusetts. North Da- 
kota at the legislative session of last year enacted 
a law authorizing the State to build and remodel 
houses, both in the towns and in the country, for 
any person or family that would put up 20 per cent, 
of the cost of the house. That means, in brief, that 
a person gets possession of a house on the payment 
of 20 per cent of its cost. The rest of the money 
he undertakes to pay within twenty years, mean- 
while paying interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
Probably that law is sufficient for North Dakota, 
where the great majority of persons want to own 
homes rather than rent them; but the plan would 
be defective in a community in which a great pro- 
portion of the people for one reason or another 
would prefer to be renters The Wisconsin law 
makes provision, at least indirectly, for those who 
want to rent houses. It is superior to the North 
Dakota scheme in many other respects. That law 
is also a recent enactment, passed during the last 
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session of the Wisconsin legislature. It is a scheme 
for cooperative housing It authorizes the forma- 
tion of cooperative housing corporations in vrhich the 
municipalities may own stock. No person can own 
stock in the corporation unless he is going to oc- 
cupy one of the houses which the corporation builds, 
no person may own more stock than the value of the 
house which he will occupy, and the corporation may 
not build any house costing more than five thou- 
sand dollars. The cities may buy land and lease it 
to the corporation, as well as own stock in the cor- 
poration directly, but the corporation is not per- 
mitted to sell any of the land, not even to one of 
the stockholders. The land always remains in the 
ownership of the company. That means that all the 
increase in the value of the land goes to the cor- 
poration as a whole, and not to any individual. 
The individual occupier of a house will not own the 
house in which he lives: what he will own is so 
much value in the housing corporation, so much 
housing value. If we assume, for example, that a 
workman who wants to become a stockholder in this 
concern and to occupy one of the houses which it 
will build, has only two hundred dollars cash, he 
will buy stock to the amount of two hundred dol- 
lars and will get 5 per cent, on that investment — 
5 per cent is the highest rate of interest that can 
be paid on the money invested. He will then live 
in one of the houses, and presumably pay rent for 
that house. If later on he desires to invest some 
more money in the housing corporation, he can do 
so — he can keep on investing up to the value of 
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the house in which he lives, but not beyond that. 
If he finally gets as much money invested in the 
company as is represented by the value of the 
house, he is receiving 5 per cent, interest on his in- 
vestment, and paying that back, and perhaps a 
little more, to the corporation in the form of rent. 
He is neither an owner nor a renter in the or- 
dinary sense. If he wants to leave the community 
and go to another city, for example, he can sell 
his stock to the corporation, so that he can move 
as freely as though he were merely a renter; and 
yet he has, so long as he stays, practically all the 
advantages of an owner He can stay in one house 
and call it his if he likes, and look upon it as his, 
and stay there as long as he cares to stay, provided 
that he pays the rent that is required. 

The increases in land value, as I said a moment 
ago, all go to the corporation, which means that 
they all go to the people who rent or use the houses. 
Let us assume that a man is living in a house which 
cost five thousand dollars, and that he is paying 
rent for that house at the rate of 6 per cent., or 
three hundred dollars. And suppose that in ten 
years the value of the land has increased 50 per 
cent. Will his rent be raised^ Not at all : there is 
no necessity for raising it. The increased value of 
the land goes to the corporation, which means that 
it is utilized by the people who are using these 
houses. What would happen if he were renting a 
house of that value on land that was owned by a 
private person, and that had increased in value 50 
per cent? Why, his rent would be raised. In 
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other words, the increase in the value of the pri- 
vately owned piece of land goes to the owner of 
I hat land always; the increase in the value of land 
in the cooperative housing community goes to all 
of the people who are occupying houses there. 
This ought to be rather pleasing to the Single 
Taxers, who are continually railing at the injustice 
of the present system of land ownership which en- 
ables individual owners to get rich through the ap- 
preciation of land values which have been created 
by the community. In this cooperative housing 
scheme the land values as they increase do not, in- 
deed, go to the community as a whole, that is to 
the municipality ; but they do go in a very equitable 
fashion to the people who are living on the land; 
and the evils of land speculation, the evils of in- 
creases in land values which go to private individu- 
als, would never be very much felt or raise much 
objection if only the increases could be equitably 
distributed. The trouble is that a very large pro- 
portion goes to a comparatively small number of 
individuals who have not had any part in pro- 
ducing these values; and so the Single Taxers are 
able to make out a rather strong case against the 
whole system of private ownership of land, private 
rent-taking and the appropriation of increases in 
land values. In the cooperative housing community 
no individual is going to get rich out of the land 
values because not one has control of very much 
land. 

There are about sixty of these cooperative hous- 
ing communities in operation in England and a 
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smaller number in Germany They have increased 
very rapidly in England in the last three or four 
years. The wonder is that no one thought of the 
scheme many years ago, because it does suit in a 
peculiar way the needs of the working people A 
great many of them do not want to own houses, 
and it is not well for them to try to own houses, 
because they are not sure they will have employ- 
ment in any given place for a very long time ; yet, 
they do want to have, as everybody does, some kind 
of security of tenure in a house for as long as they 
care to stay in a place This scheme gives them 
that security of tenure, gives it to them at a low 
cost, affords them a means of investing their money, 
and permits them to withdraw any time they like, 
because it enables them to sell their stock to the 
corporation any time they want to move. 

I think this cooperative scheme is very much 
superior as a housing project to any municipal plan 
for enabling individuals to become owners of 
houses. In the first place, the municipality would 
not manage the enterprise as economically as a 
group of individuals directly interested. In the 
second place, this cooperative activity in building 
houses, carrying on a project and keeping it going, 
making a success of it, tends to educate men in a 
supremely desirable way, for it helps to prepare 
them to become something more than instruments 
to the economic advantage of others. It teaches 
the worker to do something in the matter of busi- 
ness direction, to control some of the economic 
processes with which he is concerned. It shows 
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him how to do that through cooperation with his 
fellows, which is the only way a man without 
money, or with only a small amount of money, 
ever can get any power of control or management 
of economic life If the worker will not take the 
trouble to cooperate with his fellows in carrying 
on business enterprises, he will always remain a 
mere dependent, a mere executer of the orders of 
others ; and that is not a desirable condition Like 
the cooperative store, cooperative housing is im- 
mensely valuable, immensely superior to any mu- 
nicipal housing scheme, because it is a means of 
training the workers to cooperate with one an- 
other in some kind of business direction and busi- 
ness activity. And probably this cooperative scheme 
will supply the needs of all the workers who are so 
poor that they cannot think of beginning to pay for 
a house ; for there are very few who could not get 
together sufficient money to buy one share of stock, 
and thus become a member of the corporation and 
entitled to occupy one of the houses. 

The second topic that I want to discuss this eve- 
ning is vocational training. The Bishops’ Program 
declares that vocational training is necessary in the 
schools, and observes that whatever plan is adopted, 
it must not separate the persons who take industrial 
training into a special and lower kind of class, nor 
interfere with Catholic or other private schools. 
In a general way we know that vocational training 
is special education which fits one for a profession 
or calling, as distinguished from general education 
which prepares one for the general business of life 
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Vocational education fits one to be a producer. 
There are several kinds of vocational education: 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, household-econ- 
omy and professional. The last named is pretty 
well provided for in the professional schools where 
lawyers, physicians and clergymen are trained. 
Household economy has made some progress in the 
schools; at any rate, courses are frequently given in 
what is called domestic science. Agricultural edu- 
cation is given in ever increasing measure in the 
high schools and agricultural colleges, especially in 
the West. Commercial education is better provided 
for than is the education for any other calling in 
our regular school system In fact, that is one of 
the criticisms that is made of our whole conception 
of education, that it tends to make only bookkeepers 
and clerks. 

Industrial education, that is education for making 
things, education for manufacturing, has not as yet 
made any great progress in this country, notwith- 
standing that it is badly needed. Apprenticeship 
no longer provides a sufficient number of skilled 
workers in the various trades and factories There 
are many reasons for that, into which we do not 
need to go. The method of forming skilled work- 
ers through apprenticeship, has all but disappeared, 
except in a very few trades. In the first place, the 
average employer will not take the time and trouble 
to train apprentices. Then, the unions in many 
places limit the number of apprentices that may be 
trained. On the other hand, we find that great 
numbers of children leave the schools in the seventh 
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or eighth grades, or the first or second year of high 
school, not because they cannot afford to stay 
longer, but because the education they get there 
does not seem to them to have any value as a prepa- 
ration for a vocation; so, they leave the school and 
go out to make money. If they could enter a shop 
where they would get a training for a trade, we 
should not need to mourn so much their departure 
from the school, and their failure to get more of 
the cultural or general branches of education. As 
a matter of fact, they have no such recourse: they 
do not go into situations in which they get indus- 
trial training through practice, through apprentice- 
ship, but into positions most of which are of the 
blind-alley order, that is, occupations which hold 
out no hope of any great amount of advancement. 
Hence apprenticeship is not providing skilled work- 
ers, a large proportion of children are dissatisfied 
with the training they get in the schools as now 
conducted, and if we wish to improve the social 
conditions of the masses, if we are going to better 
the condition of the poorer classes as much as we 
hope, we must have more production. The social 
question is not entirely one of distribution; it is 
largely a question of production, and we cannot ob- 
tain greater production unless we have the skill to 
turn out the goods. 

While the problem of industrial education in the 
schools has not yet been solved, two or three things 
are fairly clear. The first is that this training for 
industry, this education in trades, this industrial 
instruction, should not be given in a separate system 
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of schools, for three reasons: first, the cost of ad- 
ministration would be very much greater; second, 
the child would be deprived of a reasonable amount 
of cultural education; and third, those who are 
withdrawn from the regular schools would be set 
apart as a lower class, as has happened in Germany. 
In that country the child who is destined for indus- 
try has the choice made for him at the age of ten, 
when he becomes separated from the children who 
are attending the ordinary schools, and enters a 
preparatory trade school. His life is determined, 
and his career as a member of a lower class, the 
industrial or artisan class, is begun as soon as he 
enters the first of the series of schools in which 
trades are taught. We do not want anything of 
that kind in this country; we do not want anything 
so undemocratic. The system may be efficient — 
the German system was very efficient, — but there 
are some things in life that are dearer and more 
important than efficiency : a general opportunity for 
the masses is one of them, and the democratic spirit 
is another. I do not think that there is any serious 
danger that a separate system of industrial schools, 
creating a separate and lower class of industrial 
workers, will ever obtain a foot-hold in this country. 

The general outlines of a system of industrial 
training would seem to be about these: at the be- 
ginning of a high school period, the person who 
desires an industrial training will have to make a 
choice among the general or cultural branches that 
are taken up by the ordinary student. Obviously, 
he cannot follow all of them if he is to give proper 
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attention to the industrial subjects. The latter com- 
prise the theoretical part of industrial training, the 
general principles involved m trade education. 
Thus, he will get in the high school some of the 
cultural education obtained by the ordinary student, 
and in addition the theoretical part of industrial 
training. The practical part of the training will 
have to be secured outside of the school, either in 
an industrial establishment maintained by the school 
authorities or in one of the existing industrial es- 
tablishments under private control. There are de- 
fects and limitations in both of these plans. For 
the city to erect industrial plants, factories, and the 
like, in order to give practical training to those 
who desire industrial education, would be extremely 
expensive. Yet it seems to be the only method in 
places where there are few or no manufacturing es- 
tablishments. If there are sufficient facilities in the 
local factories and plants the cost of the practical 
training will be small, but that arrangement will be 
liable to make the student more interested in his 
position as an industrial employee than in his the- 
oretical and cultural studies in the school. The 
system I have been describing is called the day vo- 
cational school. A different system is that ex- 
emplified in the continuation schools. In these the 
pupils are primarily employees of a local industrial 
establishment who go to the school for a couple of 
hours a day to get the theoretical part of their in- 
dustrial training. That is about all they will get 
in the school, as they will not have the time nor 
take the time to acquire any purely cultural educa- 
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tion. Nevertheless, the continuation school is the 
one that has proved most successful in this country. 

Several of the States have enacted legislation to 
encourage vocational training, Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts particularly, and a great many of 
the towns and cities have industrial training schools 
or trade schools. The project is a very large one, 
the problems very difficult, and progress will have 
to be slow; but it must come because we need the 
products, and in the end the money spent and the 
time spent on that kind of education will amply 
pay for itself in the increased output of industry. 
That has been proved beyond any doubt in the ex- 
perience of Germany. 

Finally, there is a recommendation which the 
Bishops’ Program makes in relation to child labor. 
It declares that no child should be employed con- 
tinuously as a wage earner under the age of eight- 
een, and that the amendment which was then pend- 
ing to the Federal revenue bill, taxing child labor 
out of existence, ought to be adopted The state- 
ment of the Program would permit employment of 
children from fourteen to eighteen during vacations ; 
and it would permit children under sixteen, and, 
indeed, under fourteen, to work in the household or 
on the premises of their parents. When we speak 
of child labor we are thinking of wage laboi. In 
the country, as those of you know who have been 
there, children work at a much earlier age than 
sixteen — I know^ I did, several years under six- 
teen, and I did not get any wages for it either. 
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But that kind of child labor is not ordinarily in- 
jurious. 

The reason why any recommendation is made in 
the Program for a federal law regulating child 
labor is that several of the Southern States permit 
children to work at an age as low as twelve in the 
factories. Notwithstanding all the agitation that 
has been going on and the example of the great ma- 
jority of the other States which have very good 
child labor laws, these States have refused to enact 
humane legislation for the protection of the chil- 
dren. So, the people that are interested in child 
labor have sought to compel these States to adopt 
reasonable standards through recourse to Federal 
legislation. Accordingly, Congress enacted a law 
which prohibited the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of goods made by children under the age of 
fourteen at any time, and children under the age 
of sixteen at night, or when employed more than 
eight hours a day, or in mines and quarries. In 
general fourteen years was the age limit. The Su- 
preme Court declared that law unconstitutional on 
the ground that it was interfering with the police 
power of the State. The States have the power 
under our Constitution of regulating those things 
that pertain to the common welfare, such as child 
labor. The Supreme Court declared by a majority 
of five to four that this law was an attempt to take 
away that power and give it to the Federal Govern- 
ment; that, under the guise of regulating interstate 
commerce, the law was really an attempt to compel 
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manufacturers in some of the Southern States to 
refrain from the employment of child labor To 
be sure, that was the ultimate object of the law ; 
only in form was it a regulation of interstate com- 
merce. Several other laws have been passed under 
this same clause of the Constitution for the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce which arrived at an in- 
direct control or destruction of practices within 
particular States. The law prohibiting the ship- 
ment of lottery tickets through the mails was up- 
held as constitutional by the Supreme Court, and 
we all know that its real purpose was to protect the 
morals of people in other States from the contam- 
ination of these lottery tickets which were emerg- 
ing mostly from Louisiana. Congress sought to 
protect the health and welfare of children in the 
States where they are not sufficiently protected by 
the state laws, but the Supreme Court decided 
otherwise. 

At the time the Bishops’ Program was published 
another Federal effort was pending to regulate child 
labor, in the form of an amendment to the Federal 
revenue law. There are only two ways in which 
the Federal Government can regulate industry in 
this country; one is by regulating interstate com- 
merce, and the other is by imposing taxes. The 
amendment to the Federal revenue act to which the 
Bishops’ Program refers, imposes a tax of lo per 
cent, on the net profits of any concern employing 
child labor. The definition of child labor in the 
amendment was the same as it had been in the law 
that was declared unconstitutional. Instead of con- 
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fining child made goods within the State, the new 
proposal renders their manufacture unprofitable 
The amendment was adopted and is now in force, 
except in one Federal District in North Carolina, 
where the local judge has declared the law uncon- 
stitutional. An appeal has been taken to the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court, but the hearing has not yet been 
held. Whether the court will declare that law un- 
constitutional on the ground that it is not really a 
measure for raising revenue but an attempt to put 
child labor out of business, I do not know ; but I 
think the law has a better chance of standing the 
test of constitutionality than did the preceding one, 
because the taxing power has already been em- 
ployed by the Federal Government for ends that 
were plainly not that of raising revenue. For ex- 
ample, a few years ago Congress passed a law im- 
posing a very heavy tax on the manufacture of white 
phosphorous matches. Now everybody knows that 
tax was not intended to provide revenue, for it has 
rendered the making of white phosphorous matches 
so unprofitable that this method of manufacture is 
no longer employed. In the same way a destructive 
tax was imposed on issues of money by state banks, 
and was sustained by the Supreme Court. In view 
of these and other precedents, the new regulation 
of child labor has a good prospect of being held 
constitutional. If that should be the action of 
the Supreme Court, the child labor problem, so far 
as legislation can reach it, will be solved in every 
State, because the standard in this law is about as 
high as we can hope to reach for some time. 
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To-night, and in the last two lectures, we dis- 
cussed various methods by which the State can as- 
sist the working classes. Two weeks ago we con- 
sidered minimum wage laws, and last week social 
insurance, and to-night housing and vocational edu- 
cation and child labor legislation All these are 
methods by which the State intervenes on behalf of 
labor. In the next three lectures we shall discuss 
methods by which labor can help itself Next Fri- 
day we shall deal with a topic that is not in the list 
of lectures as arranged but which ought to be dis- 
cussed, that is, labor unions The subject for next 
Friday should have been ‘‘ Labor Participation in 
Industrial Management,’' but the labor union is of 
such urgent interest now that it should have a place 
in any program of lectures which profess to cover 
even in a general way the field of industrial rela- 
tions. 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE 
LABOR UNION 

As I indicated at the close of the last lecture, 
the address which I am to give this evening on the 
labor union was not included in the original list. 
The Bishops' Program contains only one sentence 
in direct relation to labor organizations. That sen- 
tence is as follows : It is to be hoped that the 

right of labor to organize and to deal with em- 
ployers through representatives will never again 
be called in question by any considerable number 
of employers." This statement implies that the au- 
thors of the Program did not think it worth while to 
discuss a question which was practically settled. 
Within the last few months, however, we have 
found that this right was not so generally recog- 
nized as some of us had hoped. We have found 
not only that a considerable number of employers 
rejected such a right, but that the representatives of 
the leading employers’ associations of the country 
in the Industrial Conference at Washington refused 
by a majority vote (not a large majority it is true, 
but still a majority) to sanction the right of col- 
lective bargaining Therefore, I think that a lec- 
ture ought to be devoted to the subject of labor 
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unions Moreover, there has been a great deal of 
denunciation of labor organizations within the last 
few months, owing largely to some of their ex- 
cessive demands and unreasonable performances; 
and we have also been assured by many of the 
newspapers that our labor unions which had always 
enjoyed a reputation for conservatism were be- 
coming as extremely radical as some of the labor 
unions of Europe. 

What is the justification of the labor union? If 
the question were merely that of workmen uniting 
in some kind of an association for mutual benefit 
or for mutual instruction or amusement, it would 
not deserve a formal answer, for nobody would 
object to such an organization; but the labor union 
is an association of workers of a particular kind 
for a particular purpose, and this purpose involves 
their relations with the employer. Therefore, the 
employer finds it very much a concern of his whether 
men are united in a labor organization, or whether 
they abstain from entering such an association. 
The labor union has for its main purpose to obtain 
better conditions of employment through group- 
dealing with the employer. 

Why should laborers want to deal with the em- 
ployer as a group? Because the individual work- 
man is not a match for the individual employer in 
the process of making bargains concerning wages 
and other conditions of employment. The indi- 
vidual laborer is not equal to the individual em- 
ployer in bargaining power because he has not the 
reserve force or reserve support to fall back upon, 
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to choose as an alternative in case he is not able to 
make a satisfactory contract with the employer. If 
the laborer does not come to an agreement with 
the employer and obtain employment he must starve. 
That is the case with most workers ; they have not 
the financial resources to enable them to remain idle, 
and therefore to choose idleness as an alternative 
to making an unfavorable agreement with the em- 
ployer. On the other hand, if the employer fails 
to make a bargain with a particular laborer it means 
for him, at most, some financial loss. It does not 
mean (at least in the overwhelming majority of 
cases) any such hard alternative as suffering from 
want of food or clothing or shelter, or even any 
of life’s comforts. In the case of the laborer the 
alternative to obtaining employment is that harsh 
set of conditions. Therefore, the individual la- 
borer must unite with his fellows, so that their 
combined strength will more or less offset the em- 
ployer’s superior economic strength That is the 
whole economic justification of the labor union. 
Obviously it is greatly strengthened when the em- 
ployer is not a single individual, but a corporation. 

If labor should continue to be as scarce as it is 
now, we probably should have a situation in which 
a great proportion of the laborers would be indi- 
vidually about on a par with their employers in 
bargaining power, for the reason that there would 
be two employers seeking one laborer. When that 
condition exists the laborer does not need to have 
all the financial power that the employer has : he 
does not need to have money, food, clothing, and 
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the rest, to sustain him for as long a time as the 
employer is enabled to support himself. For the 
employer feels the necessity of making money, of 
keeping his business going, and if two employers 
seek the same laborer, the individual laborer will be 
almost equal in bargaining power "with the indi- 
vidual employer. But we cannot expect that to be 
the normal situation among the majority of work- 
ers: it is only here and there that the individual 
workman will have such great power Therefore, 
I think we can still maintain that the labor union 
is justified, is necessary, because the laborer in the 
great majority of cases is the weaker bargainer. 

Now let us ask whether the purpose for which 
the labor organization exists, as I have just tried to 
outline it, has been realized by the labor organiza- 
tions that have existed and functioned. I think 
that no one who examines or analyzes carefully the 
history of the labor unions, of the important labor 
organizations, and compares the conditions in the 
organized trades with the conditions which the 
workers have in the trades that are unorganized, 
will deny that the unions have achieved an immense 
amount of advantage for their members. If we 
take, for example, the coal miners, in both the soft 
coal and hard coal fields, we can trace very clearly 
great improvements which they secured after they 
became organized. We can compare very easily 
the immensely improved situation in which they 
now find themselves to that which obtained among 
them before they had organizations. I mention the 
coal miners because they present a clear case, the 
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history of which covers only a comparatively small 
number of years. So far as the anthracite coal 
miners are concerned, we have only to go back to 
1902 when the first coal strike took place under the 
direction of the organization led by John Mitchell. 
The bituminous coal miners were organized a few 
years earlier. In both we can easily and definitely 
identify the tremendous increase in the good things 
of life which the workers in the mines were able to 
get through organization. The building trades in 
our great cities present another very striking, and I 
think, convincing example; and there are many 
others that are equally conclusive. 

Moreover, it is not merely in the matters of wages, 
a shorter working day, safety and sanitation in the 
work shops, and other conditions of employment 
that the labor union has justified itself. The labor 
union has provided a great training in democracy 
and self-government for the workers themselves. 
The average labor union meeting is about as demo- 
cratic a proceeding as one could find anywhere. 
The government of the unions and the distribution 
of power among them, all exemplify a very high 
degree of democracy. Some persons have the 
opinion that all strikes are ordered by the walking 
delegate, that he bosses the men about and that they 
obey him blindly. That may have been the case at 
one time in a few small unions, but it is not now 
and has not been for many years true of the more 
important trade unions. The officials of the labor 
union have perhaps less autocratic power than the 
officials of most other organizations. Mr. Gary ex- 
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pressed the opinion, when he was before the Senate 
Committee at Washington in connection with the 
steel strike, that the workers, or most of them, 
were quite content with conditions in the steel trade, 
and that they were induced to enter the union, to 
clamor for union recognition, and to strike, mainly 
because they were misled by a few crafty organ- 
izers. As a matter of fact, the strike against the 
United States Steel Corporation was not called by 
the officers at all : it was authorized by a vote of the 
rank and file of the men, and that proceeding is 
necessary in all the important unions that I know 
anything about. The vote of all the members has 
to be taken on any such important question as the 
calling of a strike ; the officials then merely execute 
the will of the members. There is more democracy 
in the trade unions, and the rank and file have a 
great deal more authority in determining the poli- 
cies of the trade union, than is the case with the 
organization of which Mr. Gaty is the head. There 
is no group of officers in any large labor Organiza- 
tion that has nearly as much power as the Board of 
Directors of the United States Steel Corporation in 
relation to the rank and file of the stockholders. 

Again, the labor unions have trained the members 
to practice self-denial for the sake of their brother 
workers, — have trained them in the practice of al- 
truism, in the practice of idealism, have trained 
them to make sacrifices for the common good. We 
complain a great deal of the inconveniences to the 
public caused by a great strike, such as that of the 
coal miners. / Seldom does it occur to us that the 
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men who are on strike may themselves be suffering 
more than any of us, or at least more than the 
majority of us, and yet they are doing that, not 
because each one feels that it is a better thing for 
him to be on strike rather than to be at work (be- 
cause many believe the strike is not a wise thing) 
but because they feel that the common cause of 
their group requires these sacrifices. 

The labor unions have been more responsible 
than any other single agency in the community for 
what beneficial labor legislation has been enacted. 
It is the labor organizations that take the initiative 
in most of this legislation, that furnish the organ- 
ized forces to petition the legislature and to agitate 
until a beneficial measure of some sort is put on 
the statute books. The unions have organized and 
instructed public opinion to recognize the justice 
that inheres in the cause of labor. I don't mean 
that the public reads many speeches made by labor 
leaders, or reads many labor journals, but the very 
example of the labor union in action compels the 
public gradually to see that the workers have some 
reason to be organized and to be making trouble. 
I think this was shown rather clearly in the coal 
strike which is now happily ended When it be- 
gan, most people who are not affiliated with labor 
groups or in sympathy with them looked upon the 
whole thing as a nuisance : they regarded the de- 
mands of the miners for a six hour day and a five 
day week, as well as their other demands, as out- 
side the pale of reason. When these men persisted 
and persisted and persisted, refused to be bullied 
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or overcome by the show of force made by the 
United States Government through injunction pro- 
ceedings, refused to go to work even when their 
officers at the command of the United States Court 
told them that the strike order was withdrawn, re- 
fused to accept the proposal which was made for 
settlement by Dr. Garfield, and persisted in staying 
away from the mines, in spite of all the efforts 
made for peace, in spite of all the misrepresentation 
in the press, — the indifferent public gradually took 
notice and began to concede that the aims of the 
miners must have some merit. The mere show of 
force on behalf of a cause creates a deferential at- 
titude as regards the justice of that cause. It is 
unfortunate this is true, but it is the fact. We may 
have a great deal of sympathy for a weak party, 
and say, ‘Ut is too bad that things could not be 
better.’’ But if that weak party somehow acquires 
the means of exercising force, of making a com- 
pelling stand, we begin to have some respect for it ; 
to think that, after all, the matter ought to receive 
reasonable and impartial consideration. 

The two most important methods employed by 
the union are collective bargaining and the strike. 
It is the use of these methods that arouses most of 
the opposition which we find to labor unions. Col- 
lective bargaining is a phrase used to describe the 
process by which the ‘workers as a group make 
agreements with the employers. They make a bar- 
gain as a collection of individuals; therefore, it is 
a collective bargain. It was on this question of 
collective bargaining that the employers’ group took 
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adverse action at the recent Industrial Conference 
at Washington, causing the break up of the Con- 
ference. All the members of the Conference who 
represented labor, and all * those representing the 
general public, voted in favor of the declaration that 
labor had the right to organize and bargain with 
employers through chosen representatives, through 
representatives freely chosen by the workers them- 
selves. The employers’ group said, '' we accept the 
right of labor to organize, we accept the pnnciple 
of collective bargaining; but we reserve the right 
to decide whether we shall deal with representatives 
of the workers who are chosen from outside of the 
particular establishment for which the bargain is 
made.” They took the position that any employer 
should have the right to insist on doing business 
only with labor representatives who were his own 
employees The labor group contended that this 
reservation destroyed the essential element of col- 
lective bargaining. The theory of collective bar- 
gaining ” they said “ assumes not merely that we 
shall bargain as a group through our representatives, 
but we shall choose whatever representatives we 
deem most efficient.” Now the men who are most 
efficient are not as a rule in the employ of any em- 
ployer whatever; they are mostly national officers 
of the unions who have had experience in making 
bargains, and who are not afraid to stand up for 
the workers, because they have nothing to lose by 
antagonizing the employer. 

That was the issue upon which this great indus- 
trial conference broke up, the refusal of the em- 
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ployers to concede that the employees should always 
have the right to choose whomsoever they wanted 
as bargainers in any dispute or contract-making 
process with the employer Was that a reason- 
able attitude for the employers to take? In some 
instances it would be reasonable undoubtedly; but 
here again the question involved is whether the 
union is really necessary to protect the rights of 
the workers If the individual wage-earner as com- 
pared with the individual employer is so much 
weaker in bargaining power that he needs union with 
his fellows and the process of collective bargaining, 
then he needs, generally speaking, the fullest ad- 
vantage which collective bargaining can give him, 
and that fullest advantage is had only when the 
labor union can choose the best bargainers that can 
be found. That is the whole justification, as I see 
it, of collective bargaining in the complete sense, 
as contended for by the labor group If the em- 
ployer is permitted to say, I wonT deal with your 
national officers — you cannot choose them as your 
representatives to deal with me ” — in effect he says 
that he would prefer to deal with men who are not 
labor’s best representatives He declares in effect: 
‘‘ I prefer to deal with men who are less com- 
petent than these outsiders whom you would like 
to bring in; I prefer to deal with men who would 
be somewhat afraid of losing their jobs if they in- 
sisted too much in the demands you are putting 
forward.” That is not a reasonable position. 

Of course, the employers did not attempt to de- 
fend their action on that ground Their conten- 
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tion was that the full recognition of the right of 
the employees to choose any one they liked for the 
business of collective bargaining would lead to the 
closed shop, and that the closed shop was a bad thing 
for industry This assertion is subject to more 
than one objection. In the bituminous coal fields 
collective bargaining through the national officers of 
the union has been practiced for more than thirty 
years, yet more than one-fourth of the workers re- 
main unorganized In the second place, there is a 
great deal of exaggeration in the statement made by 
the employers concerning the evils of the closed 
shop In the third place, the universal closed shop 
is so far in the future that it ought not to deter- 
mine our attitude toward a practice that is neces- 
sary for the protection of workers to-day 

As a general rule, workers ought not to be co- 
erced into joining the union through contracts by 
which the employer agrees to employ only union 
members. It is better that they should be brought 
into the organization by methods of education and 
persuasion. And the employer who is willing to 
deal with the union, to establish union conditions of 
employment, and to permit unionization by persua- 
sion, ought not to be asked or required to sign a 
contract for the closed shop. In such a case the 
open shop is a fair and reasonable institution. 
Often, however, the ‘‘open shop'' is not open to 
unionists and non-unionists, but is closed against 
the former, and is a device for exploiting labor. 
Listen to these observations of that playful yet pro- 
found observer, Mr. Dooley: 
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“ What is all this talk that’s in the papers about the 
open shop ? ” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“ Why, don’t you know ? ” said Mr. Dooley. “ Really, 
I’m surprised at yer ignorance, Hennessy What’s th’ 
open shop^ Sure, ’tis a shop where they keep the door 
open t’ accommodate th’ constant stream of min cornin’ 
in t’ take jobs chaper thin th’ min that has th’ jobs. ’Tis 
like this, Hennessy Suppose one of these freeborn 
Amerycan citizens is wurkin in an open shop for the 
princely wages of wan large iron dollar a day of tin 
hours Along comes another freeborn son-o-a-gun, an’ 
he sez to th’ boss, ‘I think I kin handle th’ job for ninety 
cints.’ ‘ Shure,’ sez the boss, an’ th’ wan dollar man gits 
th’ merry jinglin’ can, an’ goes out into the crool world 
t’ exercise his inalienable rights as a freeborn Amery- 
can citizen t’ scab on some other poor devil. An’ so it 
goes on, Hennessy An’ who gets the benefit? Thrue, it 
saves the boss money, but he don’t care no more fur money 
thin he does for his roight eye It’s all principle wid him. 
He hates to see th’ men robbed of their indepindince. 
They must have their indepindince, regardless of anything 
ilse.” 

“ But,” said Hennessy, these open shop min ye minshun 
say they are fur th’ unions if properly conducted ” 

“Shure,” said Mr Dooley, “if properly conducted. 

^ An’ there we are. An’ how would they have thim con- 
ducted? No strikes, no rules, no conthracts, no scales, 
hardly any wages, and damn few mimbers.” 

There is a good deal of truth in that description. 
The open shop is frequently defended as an in- 
stitution which is in accordance with our American 
traditions of unrestricted liberty, of allowing the 
individual to make the most of himself. Of course, 
that philosophy is false. We do not allow the 
burglar to have all the individual independence that 
he likes, nor the monopolist, nor the enemy of society 
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generally. And if the individual workman who 
does not want to belong to the union is exercising 
his independence in such a way as to work injustice 
upon his fellows, that is not a kind of individual 
liberty that is worth preserving. 

As regards the strike there are two or three 
principles laid down by moral theologians, which 
are principles of common sense as well, and which 
I think contain everything that need be said on the 
moral side of the question. The first is, that the 
people going on a strike should contend for some- 
thing to which they have a right, or at least that 
they should not contend for unjust conditions. 
Second, they should exhaust all peaceful means and 
all less harmful methods than the strike, before re- 
sorting to that dire weapon. Third, the good re- 
sults to be expected from the strike should over- 
balance the evil results. The first of these prin- 
ciples is simple enough; it is obvious that people 
have no right to engage upon a strike for something 
that is wrong. The second ought to be obvious, 
but, unfortunately, it is not always obvious to the 
workmen. The general principle will have to be 
held, I think, by every reasonable person that when 
direct negotiation and mediation have failed to ef- 
fect a peaceful settlement of the dispute, the matter 
then ought to be submitted to arbitration. I know 
very well that not all arbitration is fair, that there 
is no magic in the word arbitration ; that it is pos- 
sible to have a one-sided tribunal ; but I am speak- 
ing now of arbitration that is fair, that is compe- 
tent; and I think that in the very large majority of 
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cases it is possible to get a group of men who will 
be as competent and as fair to determine the equi- 
ties of labor disputes as is the average judge; and 
society is in the habit of consigning to the mercies 
of a court not merely questions of money but ques- 
tions of life and liberty Now the method of ad- 
justment followed in these cases ought to be rea- 
sonable in labor disputes. There is no reason why 
labor disputes should be exempt from the general 
rule that differences and grievances ought to be 
referred to an impartial tribunal, or a tribunal as 
nearly impartial as can be obtained. 

The alternative is simply economic force. If a 
strike occurs after arbitration is refused, the labor- 
ers may win. But that does not prove that they 
were right; that does not prove that what they get 
is something they have a right to have If the 
employers win and the strikers lose, that does not 
prove that the employers are right and the strikers 
wrong. In no case does the settlement of a labor 
dispute through a strike prove anything as to the 
merits of the dispute; it simply proves which side 
for the time being has the greater amount of eco- ' 
nomic force. That is not a reasonable method of 
settling labor disputes I was sorry to read in the 
New York World the other day a series of answers 
by Mr. Gompers to three questions that were asked 
him by that paper. The first and second question 
I shall not notice, but the third is important. The 
question was : 

If the nation-wide unionization of basic industries and 
the right to engage in nation-wide strikes are both sane- 
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tioned, what is there to confine the future demands of 
labor within the bounds of reason and of justice^" 

Among other things Mr. Gompers said by way of 
reply : 

“ Nation-wide and all other strikes should be unneces- 
sary But the conditions surrounding the workers make 
it impossible for them to secure justice at times unless 
they do strike To this the public objects because the 
strike will cause inconvenience. The comfort of non- 
strikers is interfered with. 

“A workman must con\ince his employer that he is 
entitled to an advance in wages This can be done only 
by negotiation with the right to strike as a leverage and 
a last resort. If the latter, the public steps in and joins 
the employer m denouncing the strikers. This is because 
the public must give up some of its many comforts. 

“Why should the wage-earner work for less than living 
wages, which he would have to do if he could not strike? 
The worker is expected to continue to work at whatever 
wages his employer is willing to give in order to save 
the public from inconvenience. The employer is always 
right, the employees always wrong, m the eyes of the mis- 
informed public. 

“ ‘ What is to confine the future demands of labor 
within the bounds of reason and justice^’ you ask. What 
are the ‘bounds of reason and justice' when applied to a 
worker's wages? Is he not entitled to have something to 
say as to what they shall be^ Should he submit his case 
to the general public for a decision when he knows the 
general public is exceedingly apprehensive of the slightest 
inconvenience ? 

“A nation-wide strike \^ould not come unless the em- 
ployers refused to enter into a fair agreement. The 
worker is always ready to meet his employer half way. 
The employer refuses to go that far in adjusting disputes 
unless faced by a strike. The question of ‘ reason and 
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justice/ therefore, is as much of an issue for the employer 
as the employee. Why should the employer refuse justice 
and force a strike ? ” 

Here are two or three assumptions or assertions 
which do not correspond with the facts, and others 
which indicate that Mr. Gompers has not a proper 
appreciation of the duties of the labor union to the 
public. Mr. Gompers declares in effect : The 

public donT care anything about us and we don't 
care anything about them." Now that is a wrong 
attitude ; it is not a fair attitude toward the public. 
The public is not invariably on the side of the em~ 
ployer. Mr Gompers should distinguish between 
some parts of the public and other parts of the 
public. Some, indeed, are so selfish that they would 
prefer to see labor continue to suffer hardship of all 
sorts rather than be inconvenienced themselves by 
a strike; but that is not the attitude of a majority 
of the public 

Then we find in his statement the assumption 
that labor is always right. He says if the employer 
will concede justice there won’t be any strike, that 
labor is always willing to meet the employer half- 
way. There is no proof of that ; there is no proof 
that labor is always right, that if labor were all- 
powerful it would keep within the bounds of jus- 
tice. That is assuming that laboring men are some- 
how made of different clay from the rest of us. 
We know that they are not. We know they are 
subject quite as much as the rest of us to the gen- 
eral limitation that no man is a fair judge of his 
own case; that he over-estimates the merits of his 
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case; that he cannot be trusted to decide fairly be- 
tween himself and others. Mr. Gompers utters no 
word or suggestion of arbitration He holds that 
labor is justified in using all the force that it pos- 
sesses in order to make effective its own conception 
of justice. 

It must be observed that the public does often 
blame the workers and is irritated against them on 
account of the inconvenience of the strike, when 
the blame ought to be laid upon the employer. 
Unfortunately the laborers perform the last action 
which terminates the orderly and continued on- 
going of industry, and so they are the ones that 
are blamed for the cessation of industry and for 
the resulting inconvenience; whereas, the employer 
is often the more culpable, because if he had con- 
ceded the just demands of the workers there would 
not be any strike In order to form a just judg- 
ment the public should ask whether the workers are 
demanding something that is unreasonable, and 
whether the employer is refusing to grant them 
something that is reasonable. Of course, it does 
not follow that because the employer refuses to 
grant the reasonable demands of the employees they 
always have the right to put the public to great 
inconvenience for the sake of perhaps an unim- 
portant or relatively unimportant demand. Work- 
ers have some duties toward the public, and the 
gain to them must somehow outweigh the evil which 
is done to the public before they are justified in 
going on strike. Working people are bound, not 
only by the duty of charity not to inconvenience the 
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public without sufficient reason, but they are so 
bound by the specific virtue of legal justice, that 
justice which requires all of us to promote the com- 
mon good. 

Let me summarize the offenses for which the 
unions are condemned, and on account of which 
they have lost much public sympathy within the 
last few months. There is, first, the breaking of 
contracts, of which the longshoremen’s strike was 
a conspicuous and altogether to be condemned ex- 
ample. Second, making excessive demands, such 
as, the demand for the six-hour day. Third, un- 
necessary strikes, of which we have had several 
this year. Fourth, the refusal of arbitration which 
I have spoken about, and which is practically always 
unreasonable. Fifth, disregarding the welfare of 
the public. Sixth, the restriction of output, which 
is apparently quite prevalent now Since the war 
the efficiency of the workers generally seems to have 
been reduced very considerably. Seventh, petty 
exactions in the enforcement of union rules, such 
as not permitting a worker to paint his own house. 
Eighth, the use of violence in strikes. 

In order to be fair we shall point out that under 
every one of these heads we can find parallel of- 
fenses by the employers, and under most of them it 
would be easy to find two offenses by employers to 
one by the workers. As to breaking of contracts, 
the' union people know very well that the employers 
have done it again and again and again, though 
not in any such spectacular way or public way as 
was exemplified by the longshoremen. As to ex- 
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cessive demands, the employers have required men 
to work ten, twelve and fourteen hours a day, and 
under most unsatisfactory conditions. Over against 
unnecessary strikes we can set the low wages which 
employers have paid when they could have done 
much better. The employers probably have re- 
fused arbitration twice as often as the workers. 
Employers have shown quite as much disregard 
for the public as have employees, but their of- 
fenses have not been apparent under this head be- 
cause they merely provoke strikes; they do not 
strike themselves. In the matter of restriction of 
output, employers who possess a monopoly have 
been restricting output for years, trying to make 
goods scarce in order that they may be dear. Petty 
violence? It may seem strange to say that em- 
ployers have practiced a good deal of that. They 
have had their private detectives and private thugs 
to beat up workers and strikers, and have used the 
arm of the law in order to practice violence on the 
workers.^ There has been a great deal of that in 
places where the employers were in control of the 
political situation as well as the economic situation. 
When we try to apportion the blame for unlawful 
and unreasonable actions, we find that the record 
of the union workers is no worse than that of the 
employers. Human nature is pretty much the 
same in both classes. The offenses of the members 
of the union have been the more spectacular. They 
have used more physical force than have the em- 

1 See “ LaboFs Challenge to the Social Order,” by John 
Graham Brooks; ch. V. The Macmillan Company: 1920. 
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ployers, but the latter have used other kinds of in- 
justice which were quite as harmful. 

I want to read a summary statement of the 
achievements of the unions by a cold-blooded econo- 
mist, Professor T S Adams, now of Yale, formerly 
of the University of Wisconsin. It is taken from 
his book, Labor Problems ’’ : 

In the last six centuries the laboring population has 
risen from a condition of serfdom to a state of political 
freedom In this struggle for economic equality the vic- 
tories have been won by the wage^ earners themselves. 
Where they did not pursue their interest, they lost their 
interest When they forgot to demand their full reward, 
they failed to receive their full reward. They had occa- 
sional encouragement, and even an occasional leader, from 
the employing class; but in the main, they fought their 
way against the opposition, and not with the assistance 
of their employers. Their weapons were the strike and 
the trade union. When the ponderous machinery of sup- 
ply and demand was ready to give them a lift, its inertia 
and initial friction had to be overcome with the strike 
When it had begun to thrust wages down it was prevented 
from entirely degrading the wage-earner by the Trade 
Union. Always and everywhere the salvation of the 
working class has been collective action; and while the 
wage system remains their progress will continue to 
be dependent upon collective action.” (Page 205.) 
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LABOR-SHARING IN MANAGEMENT AND 
IN PROFITS 

The last lecture dealt with the right of labor to 
organize, the justification of collective bargaining, 
and the requirement that the workers be repre- 
sented in the negotiations with employers by persons 
freely chosen by themselves. According to the 
Bishops’ Program, this kind of representation, 
though necessary, is not sufficient for the workers’ 
protection and welfare. They need in addition the 
opportunity of participating in the industrial phases 
of business management. The Program mentions 
specifically what are called shop committees, that is, 
organizations in each plant composed jointly of the 
employees and the employer and his executive force, 
such as, foremen and the heads of departments. 
Through these committees, it is declared, the work- 
ers would become more interested in their work, 
more able to improve their conditions, and more 
willing to promote the general welfare. 

There are two principal reasons why labor should 
have a greater voice in determining the conditions 
of work than is exercised through the labor union. 
The first relates to the worker himself, the second 
to the public. The first reason is one that is funda- 
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mental to human nature. Remember that the great 
majority of wage-earners are not children — they 
are adult human beings. Therefore, they share in 
some degree the desire which is native in every 
adult human being to have some voice in determin- 
ing the material conditions in which he lives and 
works. They have the desire which inheres in all 
normal persons to be something more than de- 
pendent instruments. Let us take an example from 
the farm and the farming population There you 
will find laborers who carry out the orders given 
them by their employers You will find also the 
farmer who is an employer of labor, or, at any 
rate, the director of a farming business. The latter 
prefers that estate to the condition of a farm la- 
borer, — aside from the kind of livelihood he may 
be getting or the amount of comforts he may be 
obtaining. Why^ Because the function of direct- 
ing, of planning, of creating, which the farming 
business does enable him to exercise, responds to 
something that is inherent in the average human 
being. The same is true of the man in the city 
who runs a small shop. He may be the only one 
whose labor is needed in the shop, but the shop is 
his, — he directs the business. He prefers that 
status ordinarily to the status of a wage earner. 
He prefers to be directing things rather than to 
be merely executing the orders of somebody else. 
Now, I say, that general desire is inherent in every 
normal human being. In modern industrial life the 
average wage-earner cannot expect, the majority of 
wage-earners cannot expect, to exercise any of these 
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directive activities independently, because our in- 
dustrial system is no longer a system of small 
shops, small business establishments, carried on by 
one person or one person with one or two assistants, 
as was the case in the Guild System The machine 
dominates modern industry, and in the typical in- 
dustry a large number of persons work under the 
direction of one employer So, if the individual 
laborer is to exercise any of these directive func- 
tions, he must do so in cooperation with the em- 
ployer and his fellow workers. In so far as it is 
possible for the ordinary wage-earner in a large 
establishment to take some part in its directive 
functions, he should be given that opportunity. 
Otherwise, he remains merely an executer of orders 
imposed by somebody else His creative faculties, 
directive faculties, whether they be great or small, 
get absolutely no opportunity for expression It is 
not a good thing, either for the individuals directly 
concerned or for society, to have large masses of 
men acting merely as the obedient instruments of 
other men, without any opportunity of exercising 
those higher faculties, those directive faculties, which 
all of us like to exercise to some extent. If the 
desire to be master of something, to act as master 
of something, is entirely ignored the situation is not 
normal, and it cannot promote the best interests of 
the parties concerned. Again, if the workers are 
enabled to have some share in the management of 
the concern, they will necessarily feel some sense of 
responsibility, and a sense of responsibility is of 
very great importance in enabling persons, or com- 
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pelling them rather, to take a greater interest in 
what they are doing, to feel that the concern de- 
pends to some extent upon them, to feel that they 
have some obligation beyond that of merely execut- 
ing orders in routine fashion. 

The theory that the workers should have some 
share in industrial management is, of course, re- 
jected by persons who believe that the industrial 
population is divided into two classes, a few super- 
men who alone have the ability to direct, and the 
great masses who have no other ability than that 
of carrying out the commands imposed from above. 
It is not so many centuries ago since men held ex- 
actly that opinion in politics. The men who did the 
ruling believed that other classes were incapable of 
exercising any political authority, that the masses 
were incapable of political action, that they should 
simply obey such laws as were made for them by 
the superior class. So far as I can see, the super- 
man theory is as false in industry as in politics. 
I do not deny that there is in industry a compara- 
tively small number of men who have superior 
abilities of management, that most of our industrial 
population are considerably less competent to direct 
industry than the few who do the business of di- 
recting. That is one thing, but it is another thing 
to say that the masses have no capacity for direction 
whatever; that the cooperation which they might 
lend to the business direction or management has 
absolutely no value. That is an entirely different 
proposition, and for that proposition there is no 
evidence that I have ever heard. 
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The second reason why labor should have some 
share in industrial management is one that concerns 
the public, concerns all of us. The labor union is 
essentially a militant organization, essentially a fight- 
ing organization. Suppose that all labor unions 
were recognized to-morrow by all employers, that 
the employer always made his bargains with the 
workers concerning wages, hours of labor, and other 
conditions of employment, through the representa- 
tives of the union, extending to the union the fullest 
recognition Would that recognition of the union 
necessarily bring about an industrial condition that 
would make for the highest efficiency in production 
and for the largest possible product’ Not at all; 
not necessarily. The business of the union is to 
contend for a share of the product, for the largest 
share it can get of the product. The union is not 
primarily concerned with making the product larger , 
for it virtually assumes the product already in ex- 
istence, and concentrates its efforts upon the divi- 
sion. Hence the union may decide in the interest 
of the workers to reduce the working time to five 
days per week and six hours per day. That would 
be a perfectly legitimate method for the union to 
adopt, because it would make the labor of the mem- 
bers scarcer and dearer, thereby enabling them to 
obtain a greater share of the product. Now that 
is the main purpose of the union, to fight for the 
welfare of its members, and the methods that it 
uses may be contrary to the welfare of the people 
as a whole, and may be directed toward a small in- 
stead of a large product. There is nothing in the 
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union policies that requires a man to work hard 
rather than in a leisurely fashion. There are no 
standards, as far as I know, requiring very efficient 
work, or a large quantity of work per day. In 
fact, there are a good many traditions in some of 
the unions tending toward the restricting of output. 
And yet, what the world needs to-day above any- 
thing else is more production. The high cost of 
living is to a great extent due, at least in reference 
to many commodities, to a short supply. The first 
thing to be done towards reducing the high cost of 
these commodities is to make them more plentiful. 
So, we need to-day some attitude on the part of 
the workers which will lead to greater production, 
and that attitude must be taken by them willingly; 
for labor is scarce, and so far as we can see, it is 
going to remain so scarce that men will not be 
constrained to increase the product by fear of losing 
their jobs. If they are to increase the product they 
will have to be brought to do it through the oper^a- 
tion of their own free will. 

One means of enlisting their cooperation in this 
matter is to make them more interested in their 
work, and they can become more interested in their 
work through the exercise of their creative and di- 
rective capacities. They must be enabled to feel 
that the work is their own, that after all they are 
not merely executing orders in a mechanical way 
from morning till night, that they are determining 
to some extent the processes in which they are en- 
gaged. In that way they will acquire a sense of 
responsibility for the welfare and efficiency of the 
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whole concern. The workers will gradually become 
imbued with the spirit that animated the Guilds. 
In a sense these were labor unions, yet we know 
that they did have traditions of honest work, that 
they did take pride in turning out a product that 
came up to certain specifications of perfection. We 
shall never infuse such conceptions of duty, of 
workmanship, into the modern laborer until we make 
of him something more than an executer of the 
orders of others, until we enable him to exercise 
some creative power, some directive power, in the 
work in which he is engaged. 

Some persons, particularly employers, maintain 
that the interest of the worker can be aroused and 
the larger product obtained by the simple device of 
paying men according to their product. There are 
two objections to that theory, to the piece-work 
theory. First, it is not universally applicable. A 
great many occupations and tasks are of such nature 
that you cannot tell how much one individual pro- 
duces as distinct from another; therefore, you can- 
not pay him according to his product You cannot 
stimulate his efficiency by that method The second 
objection is that even where payment by the 
piece is feasible, it has been so abused that it has 
fallen into distinct disrepute among a large section 
of the workers. The complaint is that the piece- 
work system has been used as a method of over- 
driving people, requiring great intensity of effort 
or excessive speeding-up. Not only that, but when 
the work is speeded up, and the workers are getting 
larger wages than before, the rate of payment is 
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reduced on the theory that these people are making 
too much money. Hence the assumption that we 
are going to get the masses of the workers to pro- 
duce more by paying them according to the product, 
is subject to very seriouss limitations. 

What, precisely, do we mean by labor participa- 
tion in management? The phrase came into gen- 
eral use about three years ago on the occasion of 
the Whitley Report in England. That report was 
issued by a Parliamentary Committee, the chairman 
of which was a Mr Whitley. As a means of pre- 
venting industrial unrest and industrial disputes 
during the war, the Report recommended that la- 
bor be given a greater share in industrial manage- 
ment. The workers should have a greater voice 
than heretofore in determining the conditions under 
which the work is carried out. That is the general 
definition given by the Whitley Report. Labor par- 
ticipation in management does not imply any voice 
in either the commercial or financial aspects of a 
business : it does not mean that the workers should 
have anything to say about the purchasing opera- 
tions, nor the selling operations; it does not imply 
that they should take part in the financial operations, 
such as, providing money for carrying on the busi- 
ness. These operations do not concern the work- 
ers directly, and for the most part they are beyond 
the workers’ competence. Labor participation in 
management refers solely to the industrial and tech- 
nical sides of business operations. The main sub- 
jects which may be brought under the head of labor 
participation in management are these : wages ; 
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hours; shop conditions; shop discipline; engage- 
ment, transfer and discharge of employees; appli- 
cation of shop rules ; working agreements ; welfare 
activity; shortage of work; addition of new ma- 
chinery; improvement of industrial processes and 
organization ; apprentices ; industrial experiments, 
and scientific management. This does not exhaust 
the list of activities and subjects which come under 
the head of industrial management, and about which, 
conceivably, labor might be admitted to have some- 
thing to say. The general principle is that the 
workers should participate in all phases of the man- 
agement which concern them directly, and about 
which they have some knowledge to contribute 
The obvious benefits of this arrangement would be 
to give the workers greater self-respect, greater in- 
terest in their work, greater contentment and a 
greater sense of responsibility On the other hand, 
the business management would get the benefit of 
such knowledge as the workers possess. There is 
nothing radical in the proposal; there is nothing 
that is dangerous to business. Quite the contrary. 
The employer ought to welcome whatever contribu- 
tion of knowledge the workers may have to offer; 
it ought to be a good thing for him in his business, 
more especially if it makes the workers more con- 
tent, gratifies their self-respect and makes them 
feel that they are something more than mere in- 
struments of production, that they are acting the 
part of men who are intelligent and are capable of 
exercising some business direction 

There are five different forms of organization 
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through which the idea of labor participation in 
management is carried out in this country and in 
England. They are enumerated in a publication 
issued by the Bureau of Research of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New Jersey. Some 
of the concerns in this country that have put the 
plan into operation, to a greater or less extent, are 
the tailoring firm of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and the 
department store of William F. Filene & Sons of 
Boston. One form of labor participation in man- 
agement was invented by John Leitch, known as 
the Federal form. It is rather elaborate, inasmuch 
as it comprises a senate, a house of representatives 
and a cabinet. The representatives chosen by the 
workers constitute the house of representatives ; the 
heads of departments and the foremen constitute 
the senate, and the board of directors constitute the 
cabinet. This form exists in the silk mill of Ed- 
ward Davis of Paterson, N. J., also in the tobacco- 
pipe factory of William Demuth & Sons, Richmond 
Hill, L. I. 

The essential things in any such organization are 
the shop committee and the industrial council The 
shop committee is, as its name implies, a committee 
composed of the representatives of the workers and 
the employer, or his representatives, in a single 
shop. The committee meets regularly, with a con- 
siderable degree of frequency, and discusses all 
matters that are of common interest to both parties, 
all those matters in which the workers are directly 
concerned and about which they have some kpowl- 
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edge that is worth considering. The industrial 
council is the shop committee idea applied to a whole 
industry or to a whole region. For example, in the 
steel industry the shop committee would be com- 
posed of the w’orkers and the employers in a single 
mill. The industrial council would represent all 
of the steel mills, and take in representatives of the 
workers, of the employers, and of the general 
public. 

Such in brief are the objects and the methods of 
labor participation in management One of the 
most striking indications of the value of the scheme 
is found in the experience and testimony of the 
workers in the United States Arsenal at Rock 
Island, Illinois. In a letter to Secretary Baker, the 
employees declared : 

Before the war, the harness shop of Rock Island Ar- 
senal was in a very deplorable condition from the point 
of view of production and efficient operation. A condi- 
tion of antagonism and distrust between the management 
and the employees had grown up because of many familiar 
reasons, principal among which were the attempted in- 
troduction of so-called scientific management methods, 
and the breaking of promises made to the men that any 
increase in production brought about by their ingenious- 
ness, resourcefulness and ability would not be used against 
them for the purpose of reducing the increase in wages 
which they secured thereby. As a result of this the men 
found that their only recourse was to place a de- 
liberate limit on production, thus the aforementioned 
resourcefulness, ingeniousness and ability of the men, 
instead of being directed into constructive channels for 
the purpose of improving production and methods of 
manufacture, were diverted into methods for limiting pro- 
duction. Their experience had taught them that when 
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their inventive ability was used constructively it worked 
against them because it reduced either earnings or re- 
sulted sooner or later in discharges or lay-offs of their 
members The normal progress in the purpose for which 
the shop existed was consistently retarded or limited.” 

Since the workers have been enabled to partici- 
pate in those phases of the management that they 
are competent to handle, all this has been changed. 
In the words of their letter: 

“They realize that their status is now in the process 
of change. They no longer feel like mere employees, 
‘simply bent on holding down a job quite apart from their 
conception of life, for no other purpose than the earning 
of wages, the only crude means available to them for se- 
curing the necessaries and perhaps a little of the better 
things of life They are beginning to see that they are 
on their way toward becoming partners in a large en- 
terprise; that IS, manufacturing useful things for their 
government ” 

Another aspect of the new attitude of the work- 
ers is described by a writer in The Nation * 

“A distinct change has come in the type of leadership 
which the local unions now seek. In conditions of con- 
flict between employees and employers, the unions in- 
evitably seek aggressive leaders, good fighters; now the 
requirements of successful leadership are distinctly differ- 
ent, and the first requirement is ability as an intelligent 
producing workman. Union elections have taken on a 
very different complexion When Bill Smith is nominated, 
he and his supporters have put up to them squarely the 
question of the thoroughness of his knowledge of how 
to produce efficiently, the breadth of his experience in 
processes, the extent of his knowledge of the routing of 
working, his familiarity with the inter-relation of processes 
in his own shop and in other shops. It cannot, in fact, 
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be otherwise. The logic of the situation is its necessity 
It is the change on the part of the employee from a unit 
in an organization primarily militant to a unit in an or- 
ganization primarily productive The function of the labor 
union — or whatever the employees’ organization is — ■ 
must be to protect its members when injury to their in- 
terests is threatened, as it is recognized to be in private 
industry as generally operated Self -protection is the first 
instinct of life The labor URa<m has sprung up and 
grown because workers found it necessary to unite to 
fight. Actual association in direction of the productive 
processes and in fixing the conditions under which labor 
is rendered has so far eliminated the threat of the selfish 
and autocratic employer that, in the case of the arsenals, 
the employees find their organization called to serve a 
new function The rapidity and completeness with which 
they have organized and undertaken this new function is 
the best proof that creative impulse responds effectively 
when the opportunity offefs. This opportunity can come 
only as security of employment and of fair wages under 
good working conditions is given to the employee. Given 
this, workers prefer production to contention with the 
employer.” 

Many employers object to labor participation in 
management, on the ground that it brings the work- 
ers into a place in which they have no right, or it 
attempts to permit them to do things they are not 
able to do. So far as these objections have any 
merit, they can all be met by conceding that a 
project of this kind must be introduced gradually, 
and that the rank and file of the workers have not 
very much to contribute toward industrial manage- 
ment. There are, however, some individuals in 
every group of workers who have something to con- 
tribute, and these could act as the representatives 
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of the whole body, to the advantage of the industry 
and of the workers themselves. Probably the ob- 
jections of the employers come mainly from the 
native disinclination of men who are in possession 
of power to share it with others. This feeling is 
at the bottom of the refusal to deal with unions in 
the matter of wages and hours. Employers want 
to determine the whole thing for themselves, to ar- 
range every detail of industrial management and 
shop management for themselves. But that is the 
attitude of autocracy. 

On the other hand, the labor unions sometimes 
object to the shop committees on the ground that 
they are mere company unions, that they are dom- 
inated by the employer, and that the workers are 
very much less protected than they would be if they 
relied upon their unions. The answer to that is 
that the shop committees should act in cooperation 
with the union always They are not a substitute 
for the union at all; they are supplemental to it; 
they have a different function The man who wrote 
the report for the Bureau of Research of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce draws this con- 
clusion : 

“ Shop Committees operated as a substitute for union- 
ism tend to increase industrial unrest. Shop committees 
combined with unionism present an effective instrument 
for the protection of the interests of all parties partici- 
pating in industrial production as well as the public. Em- 
ployers and the labor unions mpst recognize and coor- 
dinate both types of industrial representation — the shop 
committee system based upon representation of all, union 
as well as non-union workers, and the purely union or- 
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ganization, and divide their respective jurisdictions in such 
a way as to bring about a close cooperation between 
them.” 

The union is still, and will for a long time con- 
tinue to be, necessary to maintain union standards 
of wages and other employment conditions through- 
out an entire industry. That is a distinct and nec- 
essary function The shop committee should deal 
with those matters in which employer and employee 
have a common interest, should increase the activi- 
ties and interest of the workers in the industrial 
processes, and should promote the welfare of the 
employee, the industry and the public. There is no 
necessary conflict between the two forms of organ- 
ization. All that is needed is a fair and frank mu- 
tual adjustment of functions. In such an adjust- 
ment, honestly sought by both parties, is to be found 
the answer to those union advocates who fear that 
the shop committee will degenerate into a mere 
‘‘ company union,’’ and to those employers who ob- 
ject very strongly to the militant character of the 
union, and yet who desire to treat the workers with 
entire fairness. The willingness of both these 
parties to make the experiment of coordinating the 
two forms of organization, is the supreme test of 
their fairness and sincerity. 

The best short statement of the situation is prob- 
ably the following, by William Leavitt Stoddard in 
his little book, The Shop Committee.” 

"It is now, therefore, seen to be the fact that the shop 
committee promotes unionization of the workers, just as 
it promotes unionization of the employers, but that it 
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promotes this -unionization for a fresh purpose and in a 
fresh way Motive in human affairs is everything The 
motive of the old labor union and of the old manufac- 
turers’ association was primarily defensive, hence militant, 
and hence to some extent destructive The motive of the 
new union is constructive It looks toward cooperation 
instead of competition, toward strife only as a last 
resort. . . . 

“The shop committee encourages unionism. It is not 
the unionism of the past, inadequate, imperfect, strug- 
gling sometimes blindly towards juster relations between 
capital and labor. The shop committee, meaning thereby 
the idea of joint shop, and industrial committees and 
councils, IS a substitute for trade unionism It is a sub- 
stitute which the unions and the employers will welcome. 
The shop committee, therefore, is not a device of capital 
to prevent unionism, its seeds lie deep in the soil of 
unionism, so deep that unionism of employees alone can 
not cause them to grow and flourish. The shop commit- 
tee has in it the germ of the hope of the future of in- 
dustrial peace and the cooperative commonwealth.” 

The Bishops’ Program does not say anything 
about profit-sharing, but inasmuch as profit-sharing 
follows naturally and easily from the establishment 
of shop committees and labor participation in man- 
agement, it may be worth while to devote a few 
paragraphs to the subject. 

Profit-sharing means the participation by labor 
in those profits of a business which are over and 
above a certain normal return. If we assume that 
a business man decides that lO per cent on his cap- 
ital is ample return for interest, depreciation, insur- 
ance, and all other legitimate overhead charges, and 
is determined to divide the remaining profits among 
the workers and himself, the arrangement is profit- 
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sharing. The justification for it is the same that we 
offer for private management and operation of in- 
dustry as against state management and operation 
We believe that it is better to have business carried 
on by private owners, private managers, and to per- 
mit them in a system of competition to obtain all 
the profits they can obtain than for the State to limit 
profits. We assume that if there is active competi- 
tion the private manufacturer or the private man- 
ager of any other kind of business will find it to his 
interest to improve methods of production, to sell his 
product more cheaply, and to enable the community 
to benefit by this free competition and this freedom 
in this matter of indefinite profits. Profit-sharing 
carries over that idea into the field of labor It as- 
sumes that if it IS a good thing to hold out to the 
manager of the business the hope of indefinite profits 
which will depend upon his own energy and effi- 
ciency, it ought to be a good thing to hold out the 
same hope to the rank and file of the laborers, — to 
say to them, your remuneration above a fixed wage 
will depend upon your efficiency; if you can make 
the business so profitable that it will yield more than 
lo per cent, on the investment after all expenses 
are paid, then you shall have a part of that excess ” 
We have the same justification, the same reason, for 
permitting the laborers to share in the surplus profits 
that we have for permitting the private managers of 
the business to get indefinite profits. Of course, it is 
not contended that the laborer has any right to this 
surplus product. Inasmuch as he agrees to perform 
his w^ork in return for a certain wage, that wage is 
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all that he has any right to if it is a fair wage. 
Profit-sharing is a matter of expediency. The ques- 
tion is whether it is not a good thing for society and 
for business, as well as for the laborer himself, to 
give him this additional incentive to efficiency 

Most of the profit-sharing schemes in this country 
have been failures for perfectly good reasons. In 
the first place many of them were merely intended 
to deceive the worker, to hold out to him the hope of 
indefinite profits which in the end amounted to very 
little, and in the meantime to deny him fair wages. 
Sometimes they were introduced for the purpose of 
keeping out labor unions, and in most cases the 
profits to be divided were determined in such a way 
as to be insignificant. They were not sufficient to 
induce the worker to become seriously interested in 
his share beforehand. A few of the plans have 
been fairly liberal, the most conspicuous instance 
being that in operation in the Louisville Varnish 
Company, of which Colonel P. H. Callahan is Pres- 
ident. 

If profit-sharing is to be a success, four conditions 
will have to be observed First, it must not be used 
to antagonize the labor union. Second, it must not 
be offered as a substitute or as a partial substitute 
for standard wages. Third, it must provide for 
complete frankness, complete publicity, between 
employer and employees concerning the amount of 
profits actually available for distribution, so that 
when the lean years come and there are no profits 
to divide, the workers will be assured that such is 
the case. Fourth, the method and basis of distribu- 
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tion will have to be more favorable to labor than 
most of the profit-sharing schemes have been in the 
past. Even in the least unsatisfactory instances, 
the prevailing basis of apportionment has been the 
total amount of capital and the total of annual 
wages, on the assumption that these figures repre- 
sent respectively the investments of the capitalist 
and the laborer. A more correct measure of the 
capitalist’s investment for the year is to be found in 
the normal interest return on his capital; for this 
represents his annual contribution to the industry, 
just as the annual wage represents the contribution 
of the laborer. The difiference in the operation of 
the two methods is very great. For example, in a 
concern having a capital investment of one hundred 
thousand dollars and a yearly payroll of six thou- 
sand dollars, the share of capital in the surplus 
profits would be sixteen and a quarter times that of 
labor; according to the second method, if 6 per cent, 
be taken as the normal rate of interest, the shares of 
capital and labor would be equal Possibly some 
compromise between these two methods would fre- 
quently be found more practicable than either. 

Labor participation in surplus profits extends and 
increases all the advantages that are derived from 
labor participation in management. The latter 
makes the worker more interested in his work, by 
making him realize that he is not a mere carrier out 
of orders, that he is in some measure determining the 
processes of the industry, and that he is to some ex- 
tent responsible for its welfare. Profit-sharing in- 
tensifies that interest because it holds out to the la- 
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borer the hope of increasing his income in propor- 
tion to his efficiency. Taken together, the two de- 
vices seem to be the most effective and promising 
immediate steps toward a reasonable amount of de- 
mocracy in industry, improved relations between 
capital and labor, and a larger and better product. 



CHAPTER rX 


CO-PARTNERSHIP AND COOPERATION 

In the last two lectures we discussed methods by 
which the laboring people can themselves improve 
their conditions and bring about a better industrial 
order. We considered the labor union as a means 
of giving to the laborer a greater share in produc- 
tion and better conditions of employment, and 
labor-sharing in management and in profits as means 
by which the laborer can obtain a greater income and 
greater consciousness of his importance in the com- 
munity. In the present lecture we continue the 
same general subject of methods by which the la- 
borer can himself improve his condition under the 
head of Co-partnership and Cooperation.^’ The 
Bishops’ Program recommends these institutions as 
a means to more productive labor and a more stable 
industrial order. 

**The full possibilities of increased production,” says 
the Program, “will not be realized so long as the ma- 
jority of the workers remain mere wage-earners. The 
majority must somehow become owners, or at least in 
part, of the instruments of production. They can be 
enabled to reach this stage gradually through cooperative 
producti\’’e societies and co-partnership arrangements. In 
the former, the workers own and manage the industries 
themselves ; in the latter they own a substantial part of the 
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corporate stock and exercise a reasonable share in the 
management However slow the attainment of these ends, 
they will have to be reached before we can have a 
thoroughly efficient system of production, or an industrial 
and social order that will be secure from the danger of 
revolution. It is to be noted that this particular modifica- 
tion of the existing order, though far-reaching and in- 
volving to a great extent the abolition of the wage sys- 
tem, would not mean the abolition of private ownership. 
The instruments of production would still be owned by 
individuals, not by the State” 

The term “ co-partnership ” is frequently used to 
describe a profit-sharing system, such as was dis- 
cussed toward the close of last week’s lecture ; that 
is, it is applied sometimes merely to the arrangement 
by which the workers share in part of the surplus 
profits of the concern This is not an improper use 
of the word, since there is co-partnership between 
the labor group and the employer in the production 
and division of the surplus; but the Bishops’ Pro- 
gram uses the word in the more comprehensive sense 
of sharing not merely in profits, but in the ownership 
of the stock of the corporation. As a matter of 
fact, most co-partnership schemes in the latter sense 
have grown out of co-partnership in the sense of 
profit-sharing. There are not many corporations in 
this country that exemplify co-partnership in the 
ownership of stock. Perhaps the most notable one 
is the firm of Procter & Gamble of Cincinnati, man- 
ufacturers of soap. They have had this co-partner- 
ship arrangement in operation for quite a long time, 
and they have built it up through profit-sharing. 
The South Metropolitan Gas Company of London is 
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perhaps the most thorough instance of co-partner- 
ship, inasmuch as practically all the employees of 
that corporation own some of the stock The meth- 
ods by which profit-sharing has been converted into 
co-partnership vary. In some cases the workers 
who receive profits are required by the employer 
to invest them, or part of them, in the stock of the 
company. In some cases the stock is sold to the 
employees at a much lower figure than its market 
value. In other cases the stock itself is given to the 
workers as their share of the profits The main ad- 
vantages of co-partnership over cooperation proper 
are that it can be applied in large industries and 
large corporations, and can be extended indefinitely, 
provided the corporation is willing that the workers 
should obtain the ownership of an unlimited amount 
of the stock The good effects are obvious. The 
workers become in some degree capitalists, receivers 
of interest as well as of wages, better relations are 
established between them and the management, and 
they are enabled gradually to exercise some share in 
the management of the concern, thereby obtaining 
the satisfaction of those needs which I tried to de- 
scribe last week as inherent in every man. 

Co-partnership is not a substitute for the labor 
union. Like the shop-committee and profit-sharing 
schemes, it should be carried on in conjunction with 
the union, at least until a stage is reached where 
practically all the workers are part owners of the 
business in which they work. Perhaps after that 
end was attained the labor union would be no longer 
necessary; but so long as the workers own only a 
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small part comparatively of the stock in a concern, 
they will still need the union to protect their wage 
rights ; for their interest in the corporation will not 
be equal in a pecuniary sense to their interests as 
wage-earners. The worker will have to own a con- 
siderable amount of the stock of a corporation to 
render his income from dividends as great as his 
wages. For a long time to come the great majority 
' of the workers will be more interested in their wage 
income than in the income from the stock that they 
own, and, therefore, will need the union to protect 
their rights and interests as wage-earners. More- 
over, the union will be necessary to keep wages 
standardized throughout an industry, to prevent a 
large corporation, let us say, from using the co-part- 
nership scheme to depress wages throughout an en- 
tire industry. The lack of a standard wage in na- 
tional industries is always a source of very great 
industrial friction. 

Another advantage of co-partnership is that the 
workers can dispose of their stock almost any time 
they want to. In the case of strict cooperation it is 
not always easy for the worker to get rid of his stock 
if he desires to move into another city ; but if he is 
merely a stockholder in a great corporation, an op- 
portunity for disposing of his stock will be present 
practically all the time. 

Cooperation in the perfect sense, or “ perfect co- 
operation as it is called, is an arrangement by 
which all the workers own all of a business, and each 
owns some of it, the workers managing the business 
themselves, taking the place of the managing cap- 
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italists. In other words, the workers are at once 
wage-earners and capitalists, and they are the only 
capitalists in the concern. A great many attempts 
to establish concerns of this kind were made in 
England and France after the revolutionary days of 
1848, but practically all of them failed. There were 
various reasons for the failure, the principal reasons 
being lack of capital, lack of directive ability among 
the workers, and the greater risk to the workers’ 
savings in concerns that were owned and managed 
by themselves. However, these difficulties do not 
seem to be insurmountable, nor a permanent bar to 
perfect co-partnership The workers have made a 
great success of cooperative stores in England, Scot- 
land and other places. They have developed out of 
their own ranks the directive ability necessary to 
make these concerns a success. They have provided 
capital enough to make them successful and to keep 
on extending them all the time. They have elim- 
inated risk, at least unusual risk, to such an extent 
that the average worker in England and Scotland 
who has his money invested in these enterprises 
feels that it is about as safe there as anywhere else 
he can put it. If the workers have been able to do 
this with stores, why isn’t it natural to hope that they 
will be able to do the same thing with factories and 
productive industries generally ? Of course there is 
some difference, there are somewhat more difficult 
problems in the management of a factory than in the 
management of a store, but they are not differences 
in kind — they are differences merely in degree. 

Perhaps the most remarkable recent instance of 
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cooperative production is that described by Father 
Husslein, S J., m his book, “ Democratic Industry/' 
It is that of certain Italian glass blowers who went 
on a strike shortly before the war began, and were 
defeated. Then they decided to set up glass man- 
ufacturing establishments of their own. The story 
IS as follows . 

A period of sharp competition between the work- 
men’s cooperative and the employers’ plants naturally fol- 
lowed. It was a severe test for the workers’ endurance 
and the financial soundness of their venture. But every 
difficulty was overcome, and by the end of the war, one- 
half of the entire output of bottles in Italy was produced 
m the four large factories of the Federated Cooperative 
Glassworks, owned and managed b> the workers 

“ The success of the Bottleblowers’ Union was a lesson 
not lost upon the workers in other industries, and soon 
almost every department of production could number its 
enterprise cooperatively conducted by the men engaged 
in them. The movement had proved the ability of the 
workers to manage their own industries in open competi- 
tion with capitalistic factories and workshops.” (Pages 
322, 323.) 

There is a considerable number of cooperative 
productive concerns in England in which the work- 
ers own a large share of the business, the rest being 
owned by cooperative stores or by friendly individ- 
uals who are not workers in the concern. 

Another form of cooperative production is the 
kind carried on by the cooperative stores. The re- 
tail stores managed by cooperative societies in 
Great Britain own wholesale stores, because they 
found that after they had become rather 
powerful in competition with the privately owned 
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stores, they had to have their own whole- 
sale stores in order to gel merchandise. Hence 
the retail stores combined, and set up whole- 
sale stores. After a time the wholesale stores es- 
tablished factories. In England the cooperative 
movement has five of the largest flour mills, some of 
the largest shoe factories, and factories for making 
cloth, furniture, soap, tobacco, confectionery and 
other commodities. They also own and operate tea 
plantations, ships, coal mines and farm lands. Re- 
cently the English Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
which is the organization that owns the wholesale 
stores, bought ten thousand acres of land in Canada 
to provide wheat for the cooperative flour mills. 
These mills provide flour for the wholesale stores, 
which pass the flour on to the retail stores, and the 
retail stores supply the consumers who own them. 
So that, indirectly, it is the customers of the retail 
stores who own the wholesale stores, the flour mills, 
the wheat fields in Canada, and all the other produc- 
tive enterprises. Some of the factories are, indeed, 
owned directly by the local cooperative stores, but 
most of them are owned by the wholesale establish- 
ments. 

This is cooperative production in a certain pe- 
culiar sense. It is cooperative production only in 
the sense that the establishment is managed indi- 
rectly by cooperative stores, or by people who are 
organized in a cooperative consumers’ society ; but it 
is not productive cooperation in the sense that the 
shop is owned or managed by the workers. The la- 
borers in these productive concerns are merely wage- 
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earners. The leaders of the British cooperative 
movement insist on keeping it a consumers’ move- 
ment. It is true that the cooperative establishments 
pay a little better wages, and perhaps in other ways 
treat their employees a little better than the average 
private concern, but they insist that the producers in 
these factories, flour mills, etc., shall not participate 
in ownership or management They have a theory 
that since the benefits from the cooperative retail 
stores, wholesale stores, flour mills and other pro- 
ductive enterprises, are produced by the consumers 
who are the owners of the retail stores, which are 
the basis of the whole structure, — all of the profits 
ought to go to the consumers. They say to the 
workers in their cooperative flour mills, for ex- 
ample: ‘‘You can participate in the cooperative 
movement if you like; you can participate in the 
profits of the cooperative movement, but you must 
do it as consumers, you must become members of 
your local cooperative store association; then you 
will participate in the profits of that store as a con- 
sumer, and, indirectly, you will participate in the 
profits of all the other enterprises, but always as a 
consumer. As a producer you have no right to par- 
ticipate in the profits at all, because this is a con- 
sumers’ movement.” 

That argument does not seem to be altogether 
sound. It is true that the consumers who organize 
the stores do provide the money which keeps the 
stores going, the retail stores, the wholesale stores 
and the factories which are subsidiary; it is true 
that they furnish the management ultimately, but 
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that is not a conclusive reason why the workers in 
these factories should not be admitted at least to 
partial ownership of the factories It is no reason 
why they should not be permitted to participate in 
some of the profits of the factories. If they were 
permitted to do so they would become more efficient, 
and there would be more profits to divide A good 
example of a productive concern which shares both 
ownership and profits between the workers and the 
consumers is afforded by a cooperative clothing fac- 
tory in Kettering, England Here is a description 
of its activities for a period of six months : 

“ Under this plan of cooperation the worker gets the 
trade union rate of wages or such better terms and con- 
ditions of labor as the co-partners may agree upon. A 
fixed rate, usually 5 per cent per annum, is paid as in- 
terest on the capital invested, and the net surplus, after 
the usual appropriations to reserve, etc , is distributed in 
proportion to the wages earned by each worker and 
sometimes to consumers, in addition, m proportion to the 
purchases made by the investing distributive societies 

“The sales for the six months were $788,390, making 
a total of $1,520,405 for the year. This was an increase 
of $407,145 over the previous annual period. The profit 
made upon the six months’ output was $75,570. We hear 
a great deal these days of the community of interest be- 
tween capital and labor Mr. MacKenzie King would 
have us belie\e there are four essential parties to industry, 
namely, capital, labor, management and the community. 
In this labor co-partnership factory, management and labor 
are one, and the soulless and helpless, but useful, entity 
known as capital is adequately rew^arded with incon- 
siderable compensation (5 per cent). Of that six months’ 
disposable profit balance of $75 j 570» capital only got as 
interest and dividends $7,265 Labor received, on the 
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basis of 10 per cent of the wages earned, $15,805 The 
consumers, or the communlt3^ through the share-holding 
distributive societies, received $14,495, being a return of 
5 per cent of the factory selling price of the goods they 
purchased during the period The reserve fund was en- 
riched by $2,500, the society’s provident fund was in- 
creased by $5,000, and the balance of the profits were de- 
voted to charitable and educational purposes 

“In the factories of capitalism every dollar of that 
profit goes to the credit of the capitalist, further to aug- 
ment his unearned fortune Under cooperation it will be 
seen that not one-tenth of the net profit went to capital, 
and that more than double the capitalist’s share was 
awarded to the worker. The purchasers who bought the 
goods manufactured enjoyed almost as great a proportion 
Producers and consumers combined, jointly representative 
of the common people, received close upon four dollars 
for every dollar of profit the capitalist got from the in- 
dustry ” 

It seems to me that the Kettering enterprise ex- 
emplifies the most effective method of productive 
cooperation, and the one that ought to be adopted by 
the wholesale stores and other organizations which 
establish or will establish cooperatives of production 
in the United States. Let the producer as such 
share in the ownership and profits. Do not restrict 
these advantages to him in his capacity of consumer. 

Another form of cooperative production which is 
very recent, is that undertaken by some of the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods of this country. They have 
bought two clothing factories and one hosiery fac- 
tory; two of these factories are in Michigan, the 
other in New York. These will be operated, not by 
the workers in them, but by the labor unions. It 
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will be rather interesting to watch this experiment 
to see whether it will be managed on genuine co- 
operative principles, or after the manner of a cap- 
italist stock company. Evidently the object is to 
supply the members of the brotherhoods with the 
goods which the factories will produce cheaper than 
they can be got elsewhere ; probably the clothing and 
the hosiery will be distributed through a mail order 
system, as no stores have been organized to make the 
distribution If the thing is a success the profits 
which would otherwise go to the capitalistic man- 
agers will go to the consumers, as in the stores under 
the Rochdale system But the management of the 
. factories by the unions is not strictly cooperative 
management, since it is carried on neither by the 
employees of the factories nor by the consumers as 
such, but by the consumers as a labor union More- 
over, the consumers' ownership in the regular coop- 
erative enterprises is in the form of specific amounts 
or shares held by particular individuals. Each indi- 
vidual owns a definite amount of the property di- 
rectly But these factories apparently are to be 
owned by the labor union as a corporation. Of 
course, it is quite possible for the unions to arrange 
the organization in such a way that their members 
will own individual shares in the concerns. In that 
case, the management would necessarily be on the 
cooperative principle. Possibly this question is not 
of very much importance as compared with the ben- 
efits which will accrue in providing cheaper clothing 
for the members of the union. 

Still another form of the cooperative idea in pro- 
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duction is that known as the National Guild. This 
IS merely an idea as yet. It has never been estab- 
lished anywhere. The plan is that the State should 
own the great national industries and rent them to 
the workers The latter would operate the industry 
and own the product Among the chief expounders 
and advocates of this scheme are Messrs. Orage, 
Cole and Samuel Hobson, Englishmen who have be- 
come profoundly moved by fear of the bureaucracy 
that would exist under Socialism. They do not want 
to live in a Socialist society, in which the State alone 
would not only be the owner but the manager of all 
industry, — thus inevitably degenerating into an in- 
tolerable tyranny. In order to protect the people 
and society against that bureaucracy, that despotism, 
that tyranny, they would permit the State to be 
merely the owner of industry, having nothing to say 
about its operation. This is an interesting develop- 
ment, an interesting reaction from the theory of 
Socialism. 

Finally, there is that form of the cooperative idea 
which is embodied in the Plumb Plan with refer- 
ence to the railroads. Indeed, a few days ago Mr. 
Plumb advocated an extension of his plan to all the 
great industries. This Plan is almost the same as 
the National Guild. As applied to the railroads, it 
would make the government the owner, while the 
employees would manage and operate them, receiv- 
ing wages, and sharing profits from the surplus with 
the government. It would give to the public some 
share in the operation of the railroads, but only a 
minority share. Mr. Plumb proposes that the rail- 
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roads should be operated by a board of fifteen di- 
rectors, five representing the executive or operative 
section of the employees — general manager, super- 
intendents and the like — five representing the rank 
and file of the employees, — the ordinary men who 
do not perform any directive functions, — while the 
other five are to be appointed by the President of 
the United States 

The Plumb Plan exemplifies the cooperative idea, 
inasmuch as the workers are to have a majority con- 
trol over the operation of the railroads, and are to 
participate in the surplus profits ; but it does not ex- 
emplify cooperative ownership, as the State is to be 
the owner of the railroads. It is curious that this 
Plan is winning the adherence of large numbers of 
people who are not directly interested in the rail- 
roads at all. Practically all of the employees of the 
railroads of the United States are in favor of the 
Plumb Plan, and belong to the Plumb Plan League ; 
but there are thousands and thousands of other per- 
sons who have been fascinated by the Plan, and who 
believe that it is the only arrangement that will work 
permanently. Apparently Mr. Plumb is so elated 
over the success of his idea in its appeal to the public 
with reference to the railroads that he thinks this is 
the time to advocate an extension of it to all the 
other great industries. I have no idea that it will be 
applied to the railroads within the next few years ; 
but I believe that whatever settlement Congress now 
makes of the railroad question will not be perma- 
nent, that when the railroads are returned to the 
owners they will not be on a sound basis, and that 
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within a few years the owners will be clamoring for 
the government to take them back. The difficulties 
are too great, there are too many conflicting inter- 
ests to permit reestablishment of private operation 
of railroads; so that, possibly the Plumb Plan will 
get a trial some time within the next ten years. At 
any rate, it is an extremely interesting idea; and the 
appeal that it makes to persons outside the laboring 
class is not its least interesting phase. That appeal 
is, to my mind, an indication that there is something 
fundamentally sound in the conception, in the pro- 
posal to enlist the energies and interests of the work- 
ing people in carrying on the railroad business, by 
giving them participation in management and in 
profits. 

So far as theory goes, there is no reason why it 
should not result in much more efficient operation 
of the railroads from every point of view than we 
have had for the past twenty years. To call it So- 
cialistic, and Bolshevistic and Sovietistic, is simply 
to indulge in ignorant denunciation. People who 
use those terms have not analyzed the meaning of 
the Plumb Plan, have not faced the fundamental 
question which it raises and which is going to be agi- 
tated more and more, namely, whether it is neces- 
sary in order to get efficient production that industry 
should be carried on by a few capitalistic managers 
who receive great profits, not for their work of op- 
eration, but merely as owners of capital Managers 
are usually worth all they get as such, but the 
greater part of the incomes of these capitalistic man- 
agers goes to them not as managers, but as capital- 
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ists. Recall the description of the Kettering Cloth- 
ing Factory in which capital received only 5 per 
cent. If a capitalist had been running that concern 
and there were $75,000 in profits, he would get the 
entire sum. Let us say that he deserves $15,000 for 
his work. The other $6o,oqo he would get as a cap- 
italist, as owner of the capital. Now the question 
is, is that kind of thing necessary? Is that neces- 
sary in order to get efficient industrial operation? 
Must capitalistic directors get this great profit not 
for the work they do, but as mere owners of cap- 
ital? 

That is the fundamental issue raised by the Plumb 
Plan, and likewise by the cooperative movement in 
its various forms. The friends of the cooperative 
movement say that 5 per cent, is enough for this 
soulless thing called capital, and that the rest of the 
profits should go to those who operate or who pat- 
ronize the store or factory. The only answer to 
this challenge is to prove that competent industrial 
operation and competent captains of industry cannot 
be found except in conjunction with the ownership 
of capital, and that the competent industrial director 
must receive not merely a generous salary for his 
work, but an enormous profit on the capital that he 
has in the concern. I do not think that this assump- 
tion has been proved Hence I have a sympathetic 
interest in the theory of the Plumb Plan advocates : 
“ We believe we can get competent industrial opera- 
tion by paying sufficient wages and salaries, holding 
out to men the hope of larger profits based on their 
efficiency. We believe that these are sufficient incen- 
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tives to bring out the greatest skill and efficiency of 
the great majority of the workers, whether they are 
mere mechanical workers — men who follow the di- 
rection of others — or managers and directors; and 
we do not believe that it is necessary to associate 
directive ability with capital, giving the director a 
tremendous income because he is the owner of cap- 
ital, in addition to the income we give him for his 
work.’’ As I said a moment ago, that general chal- 
lenge is inherent in the cooperative movement in all 
its forms, whether it be stores, or factories, or agri- 
cultural associations, or banks, it assumes that men 
with directive capacity can be obtained through ade- 
quate salaries and profit sharing. 

The general object of cooperative production is to 
make the worker an owner as well as a user of the 
tools with which he works. Its specific aims are to 
improve the condition of the worker in the matter of 
income, to give him a larger income, because he will 
be drawing some profit or interest from the share 
that he has in industry ; to give to him self-respect, 
by making him feel that he has some voice in de- 
termining the conditions under which he works ; to 
make him more contented ; and to benefit society by 
stimulating the worker to produce more, because he 
will have a direct interest in a larger product as 
owner or part owner of the concern in which he 
works. Labor sharing in management and labor 
sharing in profits promote these objects to some de- 
gree, but they can be fully realized only when the 
worker is at once a sharer in management, in profits, ^ 
and in ownership. 
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It is sometimes objected that cooperative produc- 
tion would be Socialistic. That is rather a discour- 
aging objection, when it is made seriously by 
thoughtful people, because it shows how far away 
we have got from a normal system It implies that 
the only possible kind of industry is that in which a 
few men do all the owning and all the managing, and 
the masses merely function as wage-earners That 
is what men have in their heads when they call co- 
operative production Socialistic. They think that it 
is entirely abnormal to have mere wage-earners own- 
ers and managers of a productive business, because 
they believe that only those super-men whom we call 
capitalists are capable of performing these func- 
tions. 

The statement in the Bishops’ Program that co- 
operative production would mean to a considerable 
extent an abolition of the wage system, is a great 
stumbling block to some people. I remember the 
great indignation with which a prominent lawyer — 
a Catholic friend of mine — discussed that state- 
ment. Yet the Program does not say that the wage 
system should be abolished entirely. It merely notes 
the considerable modification of the wage system 
that would take place when a large part of the work- 
ers would be capitalists as well as wage-earners. 
This lawyer friend of mine could not think calmly 
about any such development as that : to him there 
was something abnormal in the idea that mere wage- 
earners should combine to operate an industry. 

I say it is disheartening to find that we have got so 
far away from normal ideas about the distribution 
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and ownership of property as to think it would be 
abnormal for some working people to own a factory. 
We might as well say it is abnormal when farms are 
owned by individuals, that they ought to be owned 
by a few capitalists, and the operation of them car- 
ried on by the farm laborers. I was brought up on 
a farm, and I know what the ownership of a farm 
and of a farming business does towards making men 
masters of themselves, giving them self-respect, giv- 
ing them some things that are better than the condi- 
tion of merely well fed dependents on somebody 
else. Now, it is just as rational to assume that all 
the farms in this country ought to be carried on by 
farm-laborers under the direction of a few great 
farm owners, as it is to assume that productive busi- 
ness in cities ought to be always operated under the 
ownership and direction of a few great capitalists, 
the masses of the workers being merely dependent 
wage-earners. One condition is as reasonable as the 
other. Of course, the peculiar difficulty in urban 
industry is that the unit of production is so large 
that no one person can do all the work there as the 
individual farmer sometimes can do on his farm. 
If the workers are to become owners through a co- 
operative system they will have to combine with 
their fellows, and the management of the thing must 
be associated management, not individual manage- 
ment. That makes the problem more difficult, but it 
doesn’t make it insoluble. 

The cooperative idea, that the workers should be 
owners of the instruments of production as well as 
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wage-earners, is in harmony with the kind of indus- 
trial system that obtained when the Church was most 
powerful in Europe. In the Guild system the work- 
ers owned the instruments of production. It is true 
that the instruments were simple things; that the 
unit of production was so simple, as in the case of 
the spinning wheel, that it could be owned by one 
man. The situation was the same as in agricultural 
industry to-day : one individual could own the entire 
unit of production and carry it on alone To-day 
we cannot have that, because most of the industries 
are so large that they require the associated effort of 
great numbers. Nevertheless, the fundamental 
principle of the Guild System is the same as that 
which underlies the cooperative system, namely, 
ownership and management by the workers. No 
one has described better the Guild System, or has 
drawn more important conclusions from the spirit of 
the Guild System with regard to cooperative produc- 
tion than Father Joseph Husslein, S J , especially in 
his latest book, Democratic Industry.'' Those 
who are interested in making the connection between 
the past and the present, in learning the Catholic tra- 
dition and ideal in industry, ought to read carefully 
that work. 

The cooperative idea can be applied to every part 
of the industrial field. There can be cooperative as- 
sociations of farmers for the selling of their prod- 
ucts, enabling them through the elimination of a 
great number of unnecessary middlemen to get a 
greater proportion of the price that is paid by the 
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ultimate consumer There can be cooperative asso- 
ciations of consumers in cities, to buy directly from 
these cooperative selling associations of the farmers. 
There can be cooperative associations of producers, 
and entire or partial ownership of the factory by the 
cooperative stores. The National Guild may op- 
erate some industries, and the Plumb Plan may be 
set up in other industries. There are scarcely any 
bounds that may be set to the field to be occupied by 
the cooperative idea; but it is an idea that will be- 
come operative very slowly. There are serious dif- 
ficulties in the way ; there is a great deal of individ- 
ualism that has to be subordinated to the common 
good; there is need for a great deal of patience. 
But we know from the history of cooperation in 
Europe, especially in Great Britain, that the thing 
can be done, and can be done by ordinary people, 
because the men in England, Scotland and Wales 
who own the cooperative stores that have been a tre- 
mendous success are ordinary wage-earners. They 
have provided the capital and the directive ability 
necessary to carry on the retail stores, the wholesale 
stores, the factories and steamships, and tea planta- 
tions and wheat fields. What they have done can be 
done in other countries and in other departments of 
industry. 

In the words of Father Husslein : The democ- 
ratization of industry does not iinply the disappear- 
ance of all previous economic institutions. Coop- 
erative and co-partnership arrangements, public 
ownership, individually conducted enterprises and 
private corporations will continue side by side, as 
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shall be demanded for the common good But la- 
bor's increasing share in ownership and responsibil- 
ity will be the surest safeguard of lasting industrial 
peace." (‘'Democratic Industry," p. 338.) 



CHAPTER X 


EXORBITANT PROFITS 

It may be of advantage to review briefly the top- 
ics that have already been discussed and the order 
in which they have been presented In the first lec- 
ture a description was given of some general facts 
concerning the Bishops’ Program of Social Recon- 
struction In the second and third, some of the 
problems and agencies created by the war were dis- 
cussed In the fourth, fifth and sixth, methods by 
which the State could improve the condition of the 
working classes were outlined; and in the seventh, 
eighth and ninth, methods by which working people 
may help to better their own condition were set 
forth. To-night we discuss exorbitant profits. 

So far as the industrial problem is a problem of 
distribution, it has two main features: First, the 
fact that a veiy large proportion of the people are 
oppressed by inadequate conditions of life and labor. 
Second, that a small minority of very rich and fa- 
vorably placed persons are getting excessive in- 
comes. We deal with the second of these problems 
this evening. 

The Bishops’ Program declares that the three 
main evils of the present system are: Enormous 
waste and inefficiency in production and distribu- 
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tion; second, inadequate incomes of a majority of 
the workers ; and, third, excessive incomes of a small 
minority of privileged capitalists The remedy for 
the first two evils we have seen already, in part at 
least, in the preceding lectures. The remedies 
which the Bishops’ Program offers for the third evil, 
are prevention and control of monopolies, restriction 
of natural monopolies to a fair or moderate rate of 
interest, and heavy taxes on incomes, excess profits 
and inheritances. 

The problem of monopoly is not a new one. It is 
very old, in fact. We find many references to it in 
mediaeval literature, both in the discussions of the 
moralists and in the statutes and ordinances of the 
law-makers. The moralists unanimously pro- 
nounced monopolies wrong because of their inevit- 
able tendency to practice extortion on the consumer. 
'The laws of the time forbade monopoly pretty gen- 
erally. The English Common Law has always con- 
tained provisions against monopolies, and most of 
the statutes in this country on the subject carry out 
the spirit of the English Common Law. The gen- 
eral theory of all authorities, whether moralists or 
legislators, has been that human beings cannot be 
trusted to exercise fairly the tremendous power of 
monopoly. I presume it is not necessary to lay 
down any formal definition. For practical pur- 
poses the definition of monopoly as that degree of 
control of a commodity which enables the person 
in control to limit supply arbitrarily and to raise the 
price arbitrarily, is sufficient The question as to 
what degree of control or what percentage of a com- 
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modity a man or a corporation must have in order 
to enjoy a monopoly, is not of any great importance 
The really important thing is whether there is suf- 
ficient control to enable the person to limit the supply 
arbitrarily ; whether a man can do that wuth a con- 
trol of 50, 60, 70, 80 or 90 per cent , is a matter of 
indifference The general policy of the government 
of the United States towards monopolies, and of our 
State governments likewise, is reflected fairly well 
in the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and in legislation 
that has been enacted by Congress to strengthen that 
enactment, particularly the Clayton Anti-Trust Act 
which was passed about five or six years ago. The 
policy outlined in that legislation is that a monopoly 
is an evil thing; that any restraint of trade that 
tends to produce a monopoly, that in any substantial 
way threatens competition, is undesirable and un- 
lawful. There are also penalties against unfair 
practices of competition. But the main idea in the 
legislation is that monopoly is an intolerable thing 
and must be prevented. 

' We know that there are persons who believe that 
theory to be wrong ; there are men who think that a 
monopoly is not, in itself, a bad thing, who believe 
that monopolies should be permitted to exist if they 
are efficient, and if they have not been created by 
extortionate or unfair practices, but should be pre- 
vented from injuring the public by government fix- 
ing of maximum prices. In other words, these peo- 
ple believe in regulated monopoly. That was sub- 
stantially the theory of Mr. Roosevelt and his fol- 
lowers in the campaign of 1912. They would al- 
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low any concern to become as big as it could through 
legal methods. If it could out-distance its com- 
petitors, exclude them from business by fair meth- 
ods, through greater efficiency, it should be per- 
mitted to become so large as to control the whole 
field. In order to prevent it from using that great 
power in an unjust way, the State should fix the 
maximum prices which it would be allowed to 
charge. That was the theory of a great proportion 
of those who followed Mr. Roosevelt in 1912. The 
other theory was upheld by Mr. Wilson and the 
Democratic Party, that monopoly in itself is a bad 
thing, and that we want regulated competition, not 
regulated monopoly. I think that the former theory 
is inadequate, first, because it does not correspond 
with the facts ; second, because the remedy which it 
proposes is impracticable. 

The theory that you can have efficiency indefi- 
nitely increasing with size has been proved false by 
experience. There is a certain limit of size at which 
all the economies and efficiencies of bigness are at- 
tained, and this limit is reached, at least in any 
great national industry, long before the concern be- 
comes so big that it is a monopoly That is now, I 
think, recognized to be a fact by all students of the 
subject. After that limit of maximum efficiency is 
reached in a big combination, it becomes less effi- 
cient according as it grows bigger. Why? From 
its very size for one reason, because no man and no 
Board of Directors can exercise adequate and effi- 
cient supervision over a business concern after it 
passes a certain size. The second reason is that 
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inertia and routine ways of doing things become 
prevalent in the very big combination. We have 
here exactly the same defects that attend upon the 
administration or operation of a great industry by 
the government. These defects are lack of personal 
direction, lack of initiative and lack of adequate su- 
pervision. The great monopolistic concern exhibits 
all these defects. There is a certain limit to any 
man’s or any group’s power to watch adequately 
over and manage adequately a big business concern. 
One of the most striking examples of that was the 
failure of the attempt of Mr. Mellen to organize the 
whole transportation system of the New England 
States into one system. In a milder degree we see 
an instance of the same failure in the history of 
the United States Steel Corporation. When it was 
organized it had some 6o per cent, of the steel prod- 
ucts of the country under its control. Now it 
hasn’t any more than 50 per cent. Mr. Colver, the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, told 
me a few days ago that the independent meat pack- 
ers were more efficient than the large ones, — Cud- 
ahy, Swift, Morris, Armour and the others, — and 
pointed out in detail just where they were more ef- 
ficient and why. 

The theory that we have to allow a business con- 
cern to grow indefinitely on the assumption that with 
every increase in growth there is an increase in 
efficiency, is simply not true. The situation was 
well summed up by Professor Meade as long as ten 
years ago, I think, in reviewing the history of the 
trusts: he said that during a period of great pros- 
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perity when everything was in their favor, the trusts 
had not succeeded, that is, they had not succeeded 
from the point of view of efficiency and profitable 
operation. Of course, it is encouraging to know 
that there is a limit to the size of business that any 
man or any combination of men can manage effec- 
tively. It ought to be encouraging to know that 
there is still a field left for competition, for the 
independent man. 

As to the remedy, or rather the corrective, which 
the adherents of this regulated-monopoly theory of- 
fer to prevent the monopoly from charging extor- 
tionate prices, namely, government fixing of maxi- 
mum prices, we have had sufficient experience in 
the war of that method to be rather skeptical about 
its effectiveness for any situation except a war 
situation. In the lecture on wages and prices, I 
pointed out the reasons why government fixing of 
prices must be extremely limited in its eft*ectiveness 
The main reason is that concerns which produce 
any article have different costs of production; and 
if the government is not deliberately to exclude from 
business some of the high-cost producers, it will 
have to fix this maximum price high enough so that 
even the most expensive producer can make a living. 
If it does that it makes the price so high that most of 
the producers are making excessive profits, and the 
monopoly will be able to make excessive profits. 
Hence the fixing of maximum prices will be of very 
little benefit to the public. 

The proper rule would seem to be to enforce com- 
petition, to permit combinations to become pretty 
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large, as large as efficiency requires, provided they 
can arrive at that size without practicing unfairness 
against competitors. As a matter of fact, most of 
the combinations in the past have become big just 
because they had practiced unfair methods of com- 
petition ; but if any of them can become quite large 
by fair methods, I think that they should be allowed 
to grow to that size, but there is no need of permit- 
ting any combination to become so big that it con- 
trols the whole of any one field. Moreover, the 
great combinations should be prevented from cover- 
ing too many fields of business, producing or han- 
dling too many related products. That is what the 
great packing concerns were doing : they were reach- 
ing out and trying to get control of a great many dif- 
ferent articles of food which had no necessary rela- 
tion to the killing of hogs or cattle, their primary 
business. The packers originally were manufac- 
turers and storers of meat, but they have gone far 
beyond that, and have striven to get control of a 
great many food products and a great many other 
products that are extremely remote from meat and 
even from any other kind of food. That is a dan- 
gerous power to put into the hands of any single 
combination or group of combinations. Moreover, 
it is not necessary : there is nothing^ that the con- 
sumer is going to gain from that sort of thing. 
Economies may be effected here and there, so that 
some of the products may be offered cheaper than 
the independent dealer can sell them ; but the main 
effect will be to increase rather than decrease price, 
and to limit the field of business operations and bus- 
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iness enterprises for independents. So, it is a desir- 
able thing that happened the other day when the 
packers agreed to get out of every line of business 
except their own proper business, that of manufac- 
turing meat and putting it in cold storage. 

However, the great problem remains of prevent- 
ing concerns which are not monopolies at all from 
agreeing on common prices and making these prices 
excessively high. That was one of the arguments 
which the followers of Mr. Roosevelt made against 
the theory that you can get fair prices by compelling 
separate firms to compete. They said : You can't 
compel competitors to compete if they do not want 
to, since a dozen or two dozen concerns can get to- 
gether and fix a common price which may be quite 
as unjust as the price that would be fixed by a single 
monopolistic concern. What are yoju going to do 
about that?" Well, we have to admit that that 
problem has not been solved, and that perhaps most 
of the extortionate prices prevailing are fixed pre- 
cisely by agreement between several different indi- 
viduals or corporations. No regulation of monop- 
oly, no restriction of a single combination or single 
concern to a given size will cure that, because it is 
a matter of agreement: no matter into how many 
concerns or how many different businesses you break 
up a great combination, you still have this possibility, 
that the men in control will come together and make 
price agreements That is the real problem of mo- 
nopoly to-day: to present or control the monopoly 
that comes from agreement among people who ought 
to be acting independently. We know that an enor- 
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mous amount of such monopolistic agreements is 
now in operation. For example, we know that the 
price of coal of a given quality is the same, no mat- 
ter what dealer we go to in a given city. We know 
that even after the fuel administration discontinues 
its regulations, the prices of coal will still be uni- 
form. Nevertheless, coal is not monopolized; for 
there are a great many different producers of coal 
and different retail dealers. We know that the 
prices of steel and steel products are common prices. 
We know that these prices are fixed by agreement. 
They are not fixed by one monopoly. Of course, 
the United States Steel Corporation has a dominat- 
ing influence in the field, but the independents are i 
very glad to follow the United States Steel 
Corporation and adopt its schedule of prices. 
Every one knows that this is done. These are only 
two important instances out of very/ very many. 

Mr. Colver tells us that adequate publicity is a 
remedy, to let the people know just who are in these 
corporations. I suppose that would have some ef- 
fect, but I doubt if it would be sufficient. A system 
of licensing by the Federal Government might be 
effective, because very severe penalties might be at- 
tached to the violation of the law ; the offending cor- 
poration could be deprived of the power to ship 
goods in interstate commerce. A better enforce- 
ment of the law against price-fixing by agreement 
would be immensely helpful. Perhaps we shall 
have to come to government competition with some 
of the larger concerns that insist upon fixing prices 
by agreement among themselves. Cooperative sell- 
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ing associations and cooperative stores could pre- 
vent extortionate prices by agreement among re- 
tailers. It is not by accident that we pay exactly 
the same prices for certain articles in all the retail 
stores of a city. The thing is arranged beforehand 
It can be accomplished by telephone connections be- 
tween the stores. Perhaps the government will 
have to own some of the basic or more important 
elements of some industries In a bill now before 
Congress it is proposed for the regulation of the 
packing industry that in certain contingencies the 
government shall own the stock yards, thus giving 
every producer and every person who wants to use 
the stock yards equal opportunities. 

One thing is fairly certain, the American people 
will not tolerate a condition in which a great num- 
ber of articles is sold at extortionate prices by the 
simple device of agreement among persons who 
ought to be competing. Whatever interference by 
the government is necessary to prevent that slate 
of affairs will be undertaken. A free people will 
not submit to that kind of extortion 

The Bishops’ Program declares that natural 
monopolies should be limited to a fair or average 
return on actual investments. Natural monopolies 
are businesses which are monopolies by nature, and 
in which the government is very foolish to permit 
competition. For example, the telephone is a nat- 
ural monopoly, and there should be only one tele- 
phone company in any city. A few cities have been 
thoughtless enough to try to have two, to endeavor 
to have competition in a business that is not com- 
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petitive. In time the two companies combined, and 
the people had to pay interest on the cost of es- 
tablishing two telephone systems instead of one. 
That has been the net result of an attempt to have 
competition where no competition is possible. The 
same is true of the street railways, gas companies 
and other lighting corporations, the water supply, 
and public utilities generally. They are all natural 
monopolies. The Bishops’ Program declares that 
these should be regulated in such a way that only 
a fair or moderate rate of interest should be ob- 
tained on the actual investment. That has become 
part of statute law and recognized by the courts 
and by moralists. The moral theologians have al- 
ways said that a man should not be charged more 
than a moderate rate of interest on a loan. If a 
man is entitled to only a moderate rate of interest 
on a loan he is not entitled to any more on an in- 
vestment in the street railway company. The only 
difference between the two cases is a difference of 
risk, which, of course, justifies a higher rate of gross 
return; but the rate of pure interest should not be 
higher from a natural monopoly than from a loan. 

Whether regulation of these concerns is going to 
be effective in restricting capital to a moderate rate 
of interest, is very doubtful. My own impression 
is that the government will have to at least own, if. 
not own and operate, all natural monopolies, the 
municipal government in the case of the city con- 
cerns, and the national government in the case of 
the railroads and telegraphs. At any rate, the prin- 
ciple is simple enough that the investors in these 
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properties are entitled to such charges for their 
services as will yield the average or competitive 
rate of interest. They are not entitled to any more 
than that Incidentally, I notice from the investi- 
gation of your Interborough Rapid Transit System 
that in the last four years the dividends averaged 
about 155^ per cent per year: 20 per cent, in 1916, 
20 per cent, in 1917, 17 per cent, in 1918, and even 
in 1919, 5 per cent.; and 5 per cent, is as much as 
a great many persons are getting on their invest- 
ments They are rather satisfied with 5 per cent, 
if they are sure of it every year. The Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company had the supreme impu- 
dence to ask for a 7 or 8 cent fare in the face 
of an average return on their investment for the 
years 1916 and 1917 and 1918 of 19 per cent. This 
sort of thing makes more Bolshevists ” than all 
the Yiddish literature that comes out of your East 
Side. 

The Bishops’ Program says that this principle of ♦ 
moderate gains on capital should govern competi- 
tive enterprises likewise, but that exceptional gains 
should be given to men who show exceptional ef- 
ficiency, provided these gains are shared with the 
consumers. A good illustration of the way excep- 
tional efficiency may be shared with the consumer 
in the form of lower prices was exhibited by Henry 
Ford, some years ago, when he announced that if 
a certain number of his cars were sold within a 
certain number of months, the price of cars would 
be reduced to all who had purchased within that 
time. Further, that if a certain additional increase 
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of sales took place within the same time a still 
greater reduction would be made in the selling 
price. The principle was perfectly sound, as well 
as equitable. If Mr. Ford could increase the num- 
ber of machines sold within a given time, he could 
make each of them cheaper. Therefore, he could 
afford to sell them cheaper, and he could afford to 
let people know about it beforehand and inform 
them of the profit that would be awaiting them in 
case they bought his machine. They did buy, and 
the reductions were made. I think at one period 
the price was as low as $360. This was an instance 
of sharing efficiency with the consumer ; but unfor- 
tunately there is a great number of efficient busi- 
ness men to-day who do not believe in sharing any 
of their efficiency with the consumers, who insist 
upon selling at the same price as their inefficient 
competitors, absorbing all the gains of efficiency 
themselves. That is not an unjust performance, — 
nobody can say that these men have not a right 
to these gains, — but it is scarcely in accordance with 
the highest principles of equity, and it is not in 
accordance with the theory of competition. The 
theory of competitive industry is that the more 
efficient men will find it to their advantage to reduce 
the price sooner or later, and that through the re- 
duction of price the least efficient producers will 
have to get out of business, and the public can be 
supplied by the more efficient producers at the lower 
prices. To-day this theory of competition seems to 
have broken down very considerably. The efficient 
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men do not strive as a rule to share their efficiency 
with the public. 

Last week I pointed out that the cooperative stores 
permitted capital to retain only a certain fixed per- 
centage, generally 5 per cent., giving the surplus 
profits to the consumers, on the basis of the amount 
of goods purchased I venture to say that this gen- 
eral theory will have to be extended more and more 
throughout industry before we shall have anything 
like satisfactory arrangements; that is to say, the 
gains of efficiency will have to be reckoned upon 
the basis of the human beings who caused the effi- 
ciency, and not upon the basis of capital In other 
words, the gains of efficiency ought to go, not to the 
capitalist as such, but to the active managers. Sup- 
pose the case of a man who owns all the capital in 
his business, and who is so efficient that his profits 
if reckoned on the basis of his investment, are about 
100 per cent, a year. It makes no practical differ- 
ence to him whether he calls these extra gains 100 
per cent, on his capital or whether he calls it, let us 
say, a salary of $50,000 for himself. In either case 
he is the man who has made the extra gains. Sup- 
pose another man who owns only a few shares of 
the stock of a corporation, but who is exceptionally 
efficient as the manager of the concern. At the end 
of a year the profits in that business, measured by 
the investment, amount to 100 per cent, on the stock. 
It makes a great difference here whether these 
gains are to be reckoned as the gains of capital and 
due to capital, or the gains of this individual and due 
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to him as salary. Of course, the stockholders will 
insist on taking that lOO per cent It is profits, it 
represents the profits of their business or their cap- 
ital. But they have not made it, — this individual, 
this manager, has made it The more straightfor- 
ward way would be to have these gains of efficiency 
go to the individual who made them, whether the 
concern be an individual business, as in the case of 
the first man we spoke of, or a partnership or a cor- 
poration. 

Suppose it were understood that no matter how 
profitable a business is, the stockholders will get, 
let us say, only 6 or 7 per cent. The extra gains 
are not divided among the stockholders in the form 
of an extra dividend, they go to the men in the 
corporation, the Board of Directors, if they are re- 
sponsible, the President, Secretary, and all the rest 
of the active managers and directors. Under such 
an arrangement the public would know how much 
these men were getting for their work and services. 
If the amount were excessive public criticism would 
check it, and there would be no juggling with 
finances, ‘with profits, so as to put enormous amounts 
in the pockets of the stockholders. Under the pres- 
ent system dead capital is put on a level with living 
brains. Capital is supposed to deserve extra re- 
wards because human beings make a more efficient 
showing. It is not necessary at all, it is unscientific 
and unwise. A moderate rate of interest on capital 
ought to be the thing, — merely sufficient interest to 
induce investment, giving extra pay to the man 
who can show extra efficiency by his work, not 
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merely because he is the owner of capital which is 
made exceptionally profitable by somebody else. 
One reason why the Plumb Plan is so bitterly as- 
sailed by some capitalists is because it embodies 
this principle, that capital should get only a mod- 
erate return, because the government would own 
the capital, and give the bondholders a fixed return. 
The gains of efficiency would all go to the workers. 
After all, the ethical claim to any interest on capital 
rests upon not nearly as firm a basis as the right to 
compensation for labor. 

Finally, the Bishops’ Program declares that there 
should be heavy taxes on incomes, excess profits, and 
inheritances. As to excess profits, it may well be 
doubted whether taxation of them has been nearly 
as successful as it ought to be . there is a great deal 
of evidence that much of these excess profit taxes 
are passed on to the public in the form of higher 
prices, and we know too that a great part of them 
is evaded through various devices of bookkeeping 
by the concerns that are subject to them. With 
regard to heavy income taxes, the present rates in 
the United States are pretty high, from 4 to 73 per 
cent. The man who has an income of over a mil- 
lion dollars pays 73 per cent, of the surplus into 
the public treasury. Probably the present rates are 
as high as they safely can be made, — at least, most 
of them are: there may be room for increase of 
some of the intermediate rates. The federal inherit- 
ance tax varies from 2 to 25 per cent.: an estate 
of five million dollars pays 25 per cent That is 
not as high as some European inheritance tax rates ; 
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but we must remember that most of our States have 
inheritance taxes also, so that an estate pays not 
merely its federal tax, whatever that is, but the ad- 
ditional tax which is levied by the State. There is 
no likelihood that the present high income taxes or 
inheritance taxes are going to be reduced for many 
years, because the expenses of the government are 
so great that the tax returns will all be needed. 
Possibly it would be a good thing if the excess 
profits tax could be converted into higher income 
taxes and higher inheritance taxes 

The general aim in dealing with exorbitant profits 
must be to keep down to the lowest feasible level 
those incomes which do not represent service. That 
is the supreme aim and the supreme principle. It is 
not a question of how much income men are going 
to get or how much they ought to get : it is very dif- 
ficult to say how much some men are worth, or to 
place an upper limit and say, ^^no man is worth 
more than that.^’ The test should be productive 
service. If it can be shown that through the ac- 
tivity of a certain person so much wealth has been 
created that he can be permitted to have one mil- 
lion dollars a year for his services, and everybody 
else would be better off for his presence in the in- 
dustrial system, then let him have the million. He 
has earned it. So long as very large gains can be 
shown to represent service, productive efficiency, 
there is no great danger to the State, and there will 
not arise any great amount of criticism of such in- 
comes. It is the great fortunes and great incomes 
which cannot be shown to represent human service 
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that are the cause of most of the criticism of great 
wealth. Finally, men ought, as I tried to outline 
a few minutes ago, to be rewarded for what they 
do rather than for what they own What they own 
should be rewarded, yes, in a moderate way, — suf- 
ficiently to induce them to save and invest. In other 
words, capital should get about the average com- 
petitive rate of interest ; but the excess beyond that 
should go to men for their services, not because 
they own capital. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Resume of Program. — Rights and Limitations of Property 
— False Issue of Radicalism vs Conservatism — Knowl- 
edge of Principles and Facts Necessary. — Likewise a 
New Spirit 

At the beginning of the Bishops^ Program the 
statement was made that no comprehensive scheme 
of social reconstruction would be attempted, be- 
cause very few in this country are interested in any- 
thing so far-reaching So, the Program discusses 
only some particular measures of social reform 
which are attainable within a reasonable time, and 
two or three fundamental principles which will re- 
quire considerable time to work out. The Program 
quotes with approval the statement of Cardinal 
Bourne : “ A new order of things, new social con- 

ditions, new relations between the different sections 
in which society is divided, will arise as a conse- 
quence of the destruction of the formerly existing 
conditions/' Therefore, the Program is built on 
the assumption that there will take place certain im- 
portant changes; and that these are more or less 
necessary and ultimately inevitable Cardinal 
Bourne added in the Pastoral from which the fore- 
going was taken : In this transformation the 
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Catholic Church has her own special duty to per- 
form, and her own part to play.” This statement 
is little more than a particular application of the 
words of Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical on Chris- 
tian Democracy,” when he said, “ the Social Ques- 
tion is first of all moral and religious, and for that 
reason a solution is to be expected mainly from 
the moral law and the pronouncements of religion.” 
Hence the Program is to be considered always in 
the light of these two facts : first, that there is a real 
need of social reforms of considerable magnitude; 
and, second, that it is the function of the Church 
to lay down the general principles which govern 
changes of this kind, and to apply these principles 
to such concrete proposals and measures as are 
brought forth for the solution of social problems. 

The Program, as we have seen, discusses certain 
immediate proposals and certain more remote pro- 
posals and measures. The particular agencies for 
bringing about either of these classes of reforms 
are the state intervention and self-help by the peo- 
ple concerned. The teaching of the Church on the 
functions of the State is not the laissez faire theory 
to which England and America have been so long 
accustomed. According to the Church's teaching, 
the State has something more to do than merely 
prevent fraud and violence, and maintain order gen- 
erally. It has the general function of protecting 
and enforcing natural rights, and beyond that, of 
promoting in a general way the social welfare. 
This is a rather broad field : just how much is in- 
cluded in “promoting the general welfare” it is 
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very difficult to state. Naturally, the promotion of . 
social welfare covers different fields at different 
times and places. The statement of Pope Leo 
XIII on the function of the State with regard to 
social matters I have quoted here more than once; 

“ Whenever the general interest or any particular 
class suffers or is threatened with mischief which 
can in no other way be met, it is the duty of the 
State to step in and deal with it.” That is a pretty 
broad sphere of action. On the other hand, the 
Church always regards self help as the more de- 
sirable method of social betterment if it is feasible. 
It is always better for men to do things for them- 
selves than to have things done for them by the 
State. It is at once more democratic and more 
conducive to individual development. 

The first measure of state activity and state 
interference which the Program discusses is the 
enforcement of a minimum living wage. There is 
no need to delay long on a resume of what the 
Program says in that relation. Pope Leo XIII laid 
down the doctrine of the living wage — the right to 
a living wage — as a general principle. He did not 
say the State ought to be called in to enforce it ; but 
by bringing in his general principle about the duty 
of the State to interfere when mischief threatens 
a particular class which can in no other way be 
met, we can make out, I think, a very good case for 
the reasonableness of having the State establish 
and enforce a living wage. The second measure of 
state activity which the Program recommends is 
social insurance. That is somewhat more conten- 
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tious than the legal minimum wage ; but if we apply 
again the general principle of Pope Leo to the situ- 
ation which social insurance is intended to meet, 
we can, I think, make out a good case here also in 
favor of state interference Social insurance means 
insurance enforced by the’ State against accidents, 
sickness, invalidity, old age and unemployment. 
There can well be a difference of opinion as to 
Whether insurance in any or all of these matters 
is so necessary for the welfare of the working classes 
that the State should make it compulsory; but I 
say that at least a good case can be made out in 
favor of the reasonableness of the measure. More- 
over, it is a logical extension of the living wage 
principle. 

The other state activities advocated in the Pro- 
•gram are public housing for the working classes; 
vocational training; land colonization; a national 
employment service ; and a national board of arbi- 
tration. All of these can be submitted to the test 
of Pope Leo’s principle of state interference, and 
shown to come within its scope. I don’t say that 
in every place in this country, or in every State of 
this country, a reasonable case can be made out in 
favor of the State engaging in all of these activities. 
For example, there are many States in which public 
housing of the working classes is not needed at all ; 
but there are some States in which the great cities, 
the great industrial cities, could very well go into 
this field of state activity in entire conformity with 
the principle laid down by Pope Leo, and as a means 
of bringing about a living wage. Vocational educa- 
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tion, industrial training, is not so immediately neces- 
sary as some of the other measures recommended in 
the Program, but if we take a long view I think 
we shall have to conclude that some systematic form 
of industrial training in at least the great industrial 
centers of the country would be extremely bene- 
ficial, both to the individuals concerned and to the 
general welfare. 

Land colonization is something that has been 
promoted by several of the Bishops in this country 
for a long time, in places where there was a great 
deal of vacant land ready for the plow. There 
are still millions of acres to be settled, but the land 
is of such character that the work must be under- 
taken by the government. 

A national employment service may be regarded 
as implicitly contained in the living wage doctrine. 
Laborers have a claim to a living wage because it is 
necessary for their welfare ; they must get a living, 
as Pope Leo says, by their labor, — they have no 
other way of obtaining it. But the living wage is 
not of much use unless the workers have an oppor- 
tunity to earn it by labor. If they are out of em- 
ployment for a considerable portion of the time 
during the year, a daily living wage will not be 
sufficient; so, a method of reducing the amount of 
unemployment follows more or less clearly from the 
doctrine of a living wage. 

A national board of arbitration seems to be the 
only device that will, be at all effective in preventing 
industrial disputes, and the enormous waste which 
they entail. Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical on 
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The Condition of Labor ” has a great deal to say 
about tribunals of this sort. A national arbitration 
board is merely one application of the general state- 
ments that Pope Leo makes on this subject. 

Almost all of the foregoing reforms can be de- 
duced from the one great principle of the living 
wage contained in Pope Leo's Encyclical on The 
Condition of Labor." If all the workers had living 
wages in the full sense of Pope Leo’s conception, 
by far the greater number of the other reforms 
would not be necessary at all. Adequate living 
wages would render unnecessary social insurance, 
as the worker would be able to insure himself 
They would render unnecessary public housing, and 
they would reduce to a considerable extent the 
necessity of vocational training in a state system. 
They would make less necessary a national employ- 
ment service. They would have some bearing even 
on arbitration; for many strikes are due to a lack 
of adequate wages, as Pope Leo points out in his 
Encyclical. In a word, we can see that nearly all 
of these proposals for immediate reform which are 
contained in the Bishops’ Program are immediately 
or remotely deducible from the one general idea or 
general principle of a decent livelihood which is 
contained in the living wage doctrine of Pope 
Leo XIIL 

The measures that may be classed under the head 
of self-help in the Program are labor unions, labor 
participation in management and in profits, and 
consumers’ cooperation It is not necessary to re- 
peat what has been said on the subject of labor 
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unions and their methods. Labor participation in 
management enables the worker to determine to a 
great extent the conditions under which he works, 
makes him more interested in his work and leads 
to a larger product and greater benefit to the com- 
munity. Labor participation in surplus profits car- 
ries further all of these advantages with the addi- 
tional circumstance that it increases the laborer's 
income. Consumers' cooperation in the form of co- 
operative stores teaches workers to save, to exercise 
some directive ability, some business ability, to co- 
operate with one another, to realize that they are 
depetident upon one another and to effect a con- 
siderable saving in the cost of the goods which they 
have to buy. 

A word by way of review of the proposals for 
the more distant future which are contained in 
the closing pages of the Bishops' Program. At the 
beginning of this portion of the document we find 
this statement: “Other objections apart, Social- 
ism would mean bureaucracy, political tyranny, the 
helplessness of the individual as a factor in the 
ordering of his own life, and in general social in- 
efficiency and decadence." Socialism is rejected as 
the ultimate solution of the social problem, and the 
ultimate organization of a satisfactory industrial 
society. But the rejection of Socialism does not 
mean that the present system, with merely the modi- 
fications recommended in the previous part of the 
Program, would be satisfactory permanently; for 
the Program declares that the condition under which 
a majority of the workers do not own any of the 
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tools with which they work, cannot be looked upon 
as consistent with a stable social order. The rem- 
edy recommended for the situation is again a prin- 
ciple contained in Pope Leo’s Encyclical on “ The 
Condition of Labor,” or rather a general proposal; 
namely, a wider distribution of private property. 
Pope Leo says the State should strive to multiply 
property owners, and that by this means the gulf 
between the few who own all of the wealth and the 
poor who own none will be bridged over. This 
general recommendation, that private property 
should become more widely distributed, the Pro- 
gram applies to the present situation in terms of 
co-partnership and cooperative production. Co- 
partnership, that is, part ownership of the stock of 
corporations by the employees, and cooperative pro- 
duction, or ownership and management of an entire 
industry or plant by the workers themselves, are 
specified as means by which private property can 
become more generally distributed, the workers be- 
come more contented, and a more stable industrial 
system may be established. 

The means for preventing exorbitant profits and 
excessive incomes which are recommended on the 
second last page of the Program, are not particu- 
larly new, nor particularly startling. The preven- 
tion of artificial monopoly, the restriction of natural 
monopolies to the competitive rate of interest on the 
investment, and heavy taxes on incomes, excess 
profits and inheritances, are already accomplished 
or aimed at by legislation. They are all based upon 
great and obvious moral principles, those of just 
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price, a fair rate of interest, and taxation according 
to ability. 

It would seem that the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, both for the immediate and the more distant 
needs of our industrial society, describe about all 
the proposals for reform that are likely to become 
of pressing interest for a long time. When you 
get much beyond these proposals you are almost 
in the field of Socialism. 

Are these proposals of the Bishops’ Program, 
taken as a whole or any one of them, what might 
be called radical? Well, some persons think so, in- 
cluding some Catholics. A friend of mine — a 
priest — told me not long ago that some person 
stated in his hearing, ^^we are willing to listen to 
the Bishops when they talk to us about going to 
Mass on Sunday, or approaching the Sacraments, 
or any other of our religious duties; but when they 
go into the field of business and industry, as they 
have done in this Program, we do not feel obliged 
to follow them.” Had there been something in the 
Program to the effect that labor unions were un- 
qualifiedly bad and to be condemned and shunned, 
I fancy that the man who was talking to my friend 
would have applauded that quite as much as if it 
were purely a religious pronouncement. The per- 
sons who regard this Program as radical are basing 
their opinions not on Catholic principles, but upon 
an exaggerated notion of the rights of private prop- 
erty. The notion of property fostered by the cap- 
italist system, and the privileges and opportunities 
that have been accorded to property in that system, 
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are excessive. The rights of property are not un- 
limited. There is nothing in Catholic doctrine to 
support any such theory. Open any Catholic man- 
ual of moral philosophy or moral theology, and you 
will find the statement that the primary right of 
property is the right of use, not the right of owner- 
ship. God made the earth for all the children of 
men. The primary destination and purpose of the 
goods of this world is to support human beings, to 
support human life, and that means the human life 
of all, because there is nothing in nature — or in rev- 
elation — to indicate that any class of persons has a 
prior claim over another class to the goods of the 
earth. The primary right of property is, therefore, 
the right of access to the goods of the earth. The 
right of private property, the right of the individual 
to exclude others from a particular portion of the 
goods of the earth, is always held subject to the 
general, primary right of use and access which in- 
heres in all human beings. That is what we mean 
by saying that the right of property is not unlimited, 
that it is not absolute. That is what we mean, 
that is what the Bishops’ Program means, when it 
declares that wealth is stewardship, that the owner 
of any particular piece of private property is not 
the absolute owner of it, but a trustee under God. 
Being a trustee or a steward, he is bound to use the 
goods that he calls his in such a way as to comply 
with the fundamental purpose of all natural goods. 
St. Thomas Aquinas has some strong statements 
concerning the limitations of private property. He 
says in one place that there are two aspects of 
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goods to be considered: with regard to their use, 
they should be common, so that one may easily 
distribute them in time of need. As regards the 
power of disposal, they should be private. In an- 
other place St. Thomas says that the goods which 
a man has in superfluity to his wants belong by 
natural right, or natural law, to the sustenance of 
the poor. These are stronger statements with re- 
gard to the limitations of private property than any 
priest ordinarily makes to-day in his pulpit, and 
stronger statements than any found in the Bishops’ 
Program. 

In a general way, the limitations of the right of 
private ownership mean that those without property 
must be given access to the earth’s goods on rea- 
sonable terms. This is almost exactly the language 
which Father Meyer uses in his text book on moral 
philosophy, which in turn, is a free translation of 
the statement by St Thomas, that a person should 
so hold his goods that they may be easily accessible 
to persons in need What in our time does reason- 
able access to goods mean? It does not mean, or- 
dinarily, that a person who thinks he is poorer than 
he ought to be is permitted to seize the goods of 
his richer neighbor. The case of extreme need in 
which a person is justified in taking so much of his 
neighbor’s property as is required to get him out 
of that situation, occurs in our time very rarely, — 
almost never. The right of the propertyless to 
have access to the goods of the earth, means in our 
system: a living wage for all workers; also fair 
prices for all consumers ; also fair interest charges 
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to those who borrow money, or indirectly to the 
consumers who pay for interest charges in the 
prices of the goods that they buy. These are only 
three of the ways in which reasonable access, or 
access on reasonable terms, to the goods of the 
neighbor should be interpreted to-day. If we bear 
in mind all that that view implies I think we shall 
find the demands in the Bishops’ Program are not 
a radical interference with the rights of property. 
The system of private property, as the Bishops’ 
Program points out, must remain ; but that does not 
necessarily mean the present system, with all its 
inequalities and injustice. Private property means 
simply that individuals rather than the State shall 
be the owners of capital and land : it does not mean 
that ownership shall be confined to a few individuals. 
The system of private ownership is set over in con- 
trast to the system of state ownership; between 
these every Catholic must be for private ownership, 
no matter how much he may criticize its present dis- 
tribution. 

On the other hand, the laborer takes a wrong 
view when he fails to perform an honest day’s 
work, when he looks upon the capitalist as his 
natural enemy, as the holder of ill-gotten goods, 
to be plundered in whatever way may prove most 
effective. It is elementaiy’^ in Catholic principles 
that these impressions are wrong, that a fair con- 
tract requires both parties to perform its terms. 
When the laborer engages for a fair wage to work 
a certain length of time, it is assumed he will 
w^ork with a reasonable amount of diligence and 
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efficiency, and that he will not try to get through the 
day with a minimum expenditure of energy. A 
fair-minded person will not assume that the labor- 
ing class possesses all the virtue in this conflict be- 
tween capital and labor, — that all the wrong is on 
the side of capital and all the right on the side of 
labor. That is simply not true. 

If we take the two classes as they are we find 
that the saying, human nature is much the same 
in all of us/^' is fairly applicable. The different 
manifestations of the bad features of human nature 
as between the two classes are due to differences of 
opportunity, of situation. The sins of the capital- 
ist, I mean the industrial sins, are not the sins of 
the laborer, for the very good reason that the cap- 
italist occupies a different position. Sometimes 
the sins of the laborer are more spectacular than 
those of the capitalist; they are more easily seen; 
they are more crude and rough ; yet the sins of the 
capitalist may be deeper and greater. In trying to 
be fair one may, indeed, sometimes emphasize the 
sins of capital more than those of labor, and call 
attention more strongly to the grievances of labor 
than to those of capital. If so, the main reason is 
that up to the present labor has been more sinned 
against than sinning; that since the beginning of 
capitalism, since the industrial revolution, labor has 
occupied the lower and less desirable place, and has 
been the weaker party; therefore, labor has not 
obtained as great a share of its rights as has capital. 
That general fact, I think, will explain many of the 
apparently one-sided statements that we see and 
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hear from people who are students of this subject 
and who apparently try to be fair. Such persons 
may make mistakes, may indulge in over-emphasis 
of the claims of labor; but the general disproportion 
which one finds between the condemnations heaped 
upon capitalists and those visited upon labor may be 
fairly explained by the general fact that up to the 
present labor has not got an equitable share of the 
good things which our industrial system has been 
producing. Possibly these positions will be re- 
versed some day : there are indications in some parts 
of the industrial field that labor has the upper hand 
now; but on the whole these cases are exceptional. 

Radicalism and conservatism are mere catch 
words Personally, I don^t want to be called either 
a radical or a conservative because I find most peo- 
ple who boast of their conservatism are simply re- 
actionaries, and most persons who pride themselves 
on their radicalism are extremists. It is not neces- 
sary to be tagged with either designation. The im- 
portant thing is to know all the facts that are avail- 
able, to acquire a good knowledge of the principles, 
and then to advocate remedies or reforms in the 
light of those facts and principles. It is about a 
quarter of a century since I began to write “ pieces 
for the papers ” on the social question, and I do 
not think that during that time I have ever deter- 
mined my attitude toward a particular reform meas- 
ure by a consideration of its conservatism or its 
radicalism. I never ask myself that question, be- 
cause I think it is misleading : it hampers one’s hon- 
esty of thought and one’s effectiveness. I ask my- 
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self, first, is this measure in conformity with right 
reason and Catholic leaching? ’’ Second, '' is it wise 
and prudent to advocate this reform at this time?” 
The latter is quite a different question from the 
former, inasmuch as a measure may be in accord- 
ance with right reason, and yet born out of due 
time. In some quarters my social and industrial 
views have been accounted “ radical,” but in the 
course of time I have seen most of these views be- 
come classed as “ conservative ” I think we shall 
all have the same experience if we cling to those 
two general rules, asking ourselves whether a meas- 
ure is in accordance with reason and the Church’s 
teaching, and whether promulgation or advocacy of 
it now would do more harm than good or more 
good than harm. It is not a question of courage: 
if one abides by these two rules one will not be called 
upon frequently to think of one’s self as extremely 
courageous in advocating a measure which most 
people have not yet thought about; for one will 
have acquired the habit of envisaging the problem 
in an objective light, free from temporary con- 
siderations, and free from all thought of praise 
or blame. After all, truth and justice are the only 
important ends to seek in this matter of social 
reform. 

All persons who are interested in the problems 
covered by the Bishops’ Program should, first, get 
a good grasp of Catholic principles concerning the 
rights of property, the limitations of property rights, 
and the right of the laboring class to a decent amount 
of the earth’s goods and opportunities ; and, second, 
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get hold of as many of the facts of industry as it is 
reasonably possible to obtain Among Catholics 
the latter requisite is more lacking than a knowledge 
of Catholic principles. Our industrial system is ex- 
tremely complex and exceedingly large: hence the 
difficulty of making any general statement which 
covers all the facts ; and yet it is concrete facts that 
we are dealing with most of the time If, for ex- 
ample, we pronounce the general judgment that 
labor is now acting quite unreasonably, because it, 
is better off than ever before, let us ask ourselves 
whether that is strictly true, whether it is true of 
all of labor, or of the majority of the laborers in 
this country. That leads to the question, “what 
has been the increase in wages since the beginning 
of the war? ’’ We know there have been some in- 
creases, — so much here and so much there. Have 
we enough data to form the basis of a positive 
declaration that the condition of labor now is better 
than it was in 1913? I do not think we have, and I 
have tried to get hold of all the facts available. 
That is typical of a very large number of questions 
in the industrial field. So often one has to be con- 
tent with a qualified generalization: “probably, 
things are so and so ” ; it seems that things are so 
and so.’^ We cannot honestly make a more posi- 
tive statement. However, this much is certain: if 
we try to get hold of all the facts we shall be wrong 
less often than if we did not do so, and the more 
facts we get as a basis of judgment the more likely 
we are to be approximately right when we do ven- 
ture upon general statements. 
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The Bishops’ Program closes with this quotation 
from Pope Leo, society can be healed in no other 
way than by a return to Christian life and Chris- 
tian institutions,” and this commentary : “ The 
truth of these words is more widely perceived to-day 
than when they were written, more than twenty- 
seven years ago. Changes in our economic and 
political systems will have only partial and feeble 
efficiency if they be not reenforced by the Christian 
view of work and wealth. Neither the moderate 
reforms advocated in this paper, nor any other pro- 
gram of betterment or reconstruction will prove 
reasonably eifective without a reform in the spirit 
of both labor and capital.” It is not necessary, I 
am sure, to emphasize or elaborate those statements 
to a Catholic audience. We realise that the spirit 
is the more important thing; that no mere social 
mechanism will produce social contentment or satis- 
factory results generally, if the Christian spirit is 
lacking. If we had all the reforms in operation that 
any one of us could desire, we should still find that 
men would be far from contented unless they had a 
proper comparative estimate of the value of these 
things. We want to see people well clothed, well 
fed and* well housed, and provided with a decent 
measure of religious, moral and intellectual oppor- 
tunities ; but we know that this will not make them 
contented unless they realize that all these things 
are secondary,— merely means to the end which 
God has appointed for every man, an end that is 
far beyond and far different from any scheme of 
social arrangements. 
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THE BISHOPS* PROGRAM 
FOREWORD 


The ending of the Great War has brought peace. But 
the only safeguard of peace is social justice and a con- 
tented people. The deep unrest so emphatically and so 
widely voiced throughout the world is the most serious 
menace to the future peace of every nation and of the 
entire world. Great problems face us. They cannot be 
put aside, they must be met and solved with justice to all. 

In the hope of stating the lines that will best guide us in 
their right solution the following pronouncement is issued 
by the Administrative Committee of the National Catholic 
War Council Its practical applications are of course sub- 
ject to discussion, but all its essential declarations are 
based upon the principles of chanty and justice that have 
always been held and taught by the Catholic Church, while 
its practical proposals are merely an adaptation of those 
principles and that traditional teaching to the social and 
industrial conditions and needs of our own time. 

Peter J. Muldoon, Chmrman 
Bishop of Rockford 
Joseph Schrembs 

Bishop of Toledo 
Patrick J. Hayes 

Bishop of Tagaste 
^ William T. Russell 
Bishop of Charleston. 

SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 

“ Reconstruction ** has of late been so tiresomely reiter- 
ated, not to say violently abused, that it has become to 
many of us a word of aversion. Politicians, social stu- 
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dents, labor leaders, business men, charity workers, clergy- 
men, and various other social groups have contributed their 
quota of spoken words and printed pages to the discussion 
of the subject, yet the majority of us still find ourselves 
rather bewildered and helpless. We are unable to say 
what parts of our social system imperatively need recon- 
struction; how much of that which is imperatively neces- 
sary is likely to be seriously undertaken; or what specific 
methods and measures are best suited to realize that 
amount of reconstruction which is at once imperatively 
necessary and immediately feasible. 

Nevertheless it is worth while to review briefly some of 
the more important statements and proposals that have 
been made by various social groups and classes. Probably 
the most notable declaration from a Catholic source is that 
contained in a pastoral letter, written by Cardinal Bourne 
several months ago. ‘‘It is admitted on all hands,'* he 
says, “that a new order of things, new social conditions, 
new relations between the different sections in which so- 
ciety is divided, will arise as a consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the formerly existing conditions. . . . The very 
foundations of political and social life, of our economic sys- 
tem, of morals and religion are being sharply scrutinized, 
and this not only by a few writers and speakers, but by a 
very large number of people in every class of life, espe- 
cially among the workers.’* 

The Cardinal's special reference to the action of labor 
was undoubtedly suggested by the now famous “ Social 
Reconstruction Program” of the British Labor Party. 
This document was drawn up about one year ago, and is 
generally understood to be the work of the noted economist 
and Fabian Socialist, Mr. Sidney Webb. Unquestionably, 
it is the most comprehensive and coherent program that 
has yet appeared on the industrial phase of reconstruc- 
tion. In brief it sets up “ four pillars ” of the new social 
order : 

(l) The enforcement by law of a National minimum of 
leisure, health, education and subsistence; 
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(2) The democratic control of industry, which means 
the nationalization of all monopolistic industries and 
possibly of other industries, sometime in the future, 
if that course be found advisable ; 

(3) A revolution m national finance; that is, a system of 
taxation which will compel capital to pay for the 
war, leaving undisturbed the national minimum of 
welfare for the masses; 

(4) Use of the surplus wealth of the nation for the 
common good, that is, to provide capital, govern- 
mental industries, and funds for social, educational 
and artistic progress. 

This program may properly be described as one of imme- 
diate radical reforms, leading ultimately to complete So- 
cialism. Evidently this outcome cannot be approved by 
Catholics. 

Program of American Labor 

Through its Committee on Reconstruction, the American 
Federation of Labor has issued a lengthy program of re- 
form proposals and demands which may be grouped under 
the three heads of trade union action, labor legislation and 
general industrial and social legislation. The principal de- ‘ 
mands under the first head are: the legally guaranteed 
rights of the workers to organize and to carry on the nor- 
mal activities of trade unions , a living wage , no reduction 
in present scales of wages; the right of labor to fix its 
hours of work, the eight-hour day; equal pay for equal 
work by the two sexes; exclusive reliance by labor on 
trade-union effort to maintain fair wages ; establishment of 
cooperative stores; and no organization of a political party 
by the workers. Labor laws demanded are : prohibition of 
wage working by children under sixteen years of age , abo- 
lition of private employment agencies; prohibition of all 
immigration for two years ; and vocational education which 
will fit the young for life in an industrial society. By 
implication both the eight-hour day and the living wage are 
declared to be subjects for trade union action, not for Icg- 
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islation. Among the measures of general social legislation 
recommended are : a special tax on usable land ” not cul- 
tivated by the owner, and taxes on land values which would 
make the holding of idle land unprofitable; government 
housing; government ownership and operation of docks, 
wharves and water powers; taxes on excess profits, in- 
comes, and inheritances, and limitation of the power of 
the courts to declare laws unconstitutional. 

While this program is more practical and more mod- 
erate and reasonable than that of the British Labor Con- 
gress, its proposal for taxing land into use could easily in- 
volve confiscation. On the other hand, it does not give 
sufficient consideration to the case of the weaker sections 
of the working class, those for whom trade union action is 
not practically adequate; nor does it demand or imply that 
the workers should ever aspire to become owners as well as 
users of the instruments of production. 

British Quaker Employers 

Probably the most definite and comprehensive statement 
from the opposite industrial class was put forth several 
months ago by a group of twenty Quaker employers in 
Great Britain, In outline their program is as follows : A 
family living wage for all male employees, and a secondary 
wage in excess of this for workers having special skill, 
training, physical strength, responsibility for human life; 
the right of labor to organize, to bargain collectively with 
the employer and to participate in the industrial part of 
business management; serious and practical measures to 
reduce the volume and hardship of unemployment; provi- 
sions of such working conditions as will safeguard health, 
physical integrity and morals ; the reduction so far as prac- 
ticable of profits and interest until both the basic and the 
secondary wage have been paid, and transfer to the com- 
munity of the greater part of surplus profits. 

The spirit and conception of responsibility that permeate 
every item of the program are reflected in this statement: 
**We would ask all employers to consider very carefully 
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whether their style of living and personal expenditure are 
restricted to what is needed in order to insure the efficient 
performance of their functions in society. More than this 
is waste, and is, moreover, a great cause of class divisions.” 

American Employers 

The only formal statements on the subject of social re- 
construction that have yet come to our attention from an 
important group of American employers, are a declara- 
tion of principles and certain proposals by the National 
Chamber of Commerce. The declaration of principles was 
made at a convention of the organization, in Atlantic City, 
December 6, 1918. Beyond a general commendation of 
peaceful and friendly relations between employers and em- 
ployees, it included nothing of importance on the labor 
phase of reconstruction It condemned government op- 
eration and ownership of railroads, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, and demanded more moderate taxes and a modifi- 
cation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. More recently 
the executive officials of the Chamber have submitted to a 
referendum vote of its membership a statement, “with a 
view to furnishing a basis on which American industry 
can build a national labor program.” The main specific 
proposals in this statement are: recognition of the right of 
workers to organize; adequate representation of both par- 
ties in the determination of employment conditions ; a de- 
cent home and proper social conditions; no reduction in 
wages until all other costs of production have been brought 
down to the lowest possible level; and a system of na- 
tional employment offices. Inasmuch as this organization 
represents more employers than any other association in 
the country, the vote of its members on these proposals 
will be of the greatest significance. 

An Interdenominational Statement 

In Great Britain an organization known as the Inter- 
denominational Conference of Social Service Unions, com- 
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prising ten religious bodies, including Catholics, spent 
more than a year formulating a statement of Social Recon- 
struction. (See the summary and analysis contamed m 
the Catholic Social Year Book for 1918.) This statement 
deals with principles, evils and remedies Presuming that 
Christianity provides indispensalile guiding principles and 
powerful motives of social reform, it lays down the basic 
proposition that every human being is of inestimable worth, 
and that legislation should recognize persons as more sa- 
cred than property, therefore the State should enforce a 
minimum living wage, enable the worker to obtain some 
control of industrial conditions, supplement private initia- 
tive in providing decent housing; prevent the occurrence 
of unemployment; safeguard the right of the laborer and 
his family to a reasonable amount of rest and recreation; 
remove those industrial and social conditions which hinder 
marriage and encourage an unnatural restriction of fami- 
lies, and afford ample opportunities for education of all 
children industrially, culturally, religiously and morally. 
On the other hand, rights imply duties, and the individual 
is obliged to respect the rights of others, to cultivate self- 
control, to recognize that labor is the law of life, and that 
wealth is a trust. Finally, the statement points out that all 
social reform must take as its end and guide the mainte- 
nance of pure and wholesome family life. 

Such in barest outline are the main propositions and 
principles of this remarkable program. The text contains 
adequate exposition of the development and application of 
all these points, and concrete specifications of the methods 
and measures by which the aims and principles may be 
brought into effect. In the latter respect the statement is 
not liable to the fatal objection that is frequently and 
fairly urged against the reform pronouncements of re- 
ligious bodies: that they are abstract, platitudinous and 
usually harmless. The statement of the Interdenomina- 
tional Conference points out specific remedies for the evils 
that it describes; specific measures, legislative and other, 
by which the principles may be realized in actual life. 
Especially practical and valuable for Catholics are the ex- 
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planations and modifications supplied by the Year Book of 
the Catholic Social Guild. 

No Profound Changes in the United States 

It is not to be expected that as many or as great social 
changes will take place in the United States as in Europe. 
Neither our habits of thinking nor our ordinary ways of 
life have undergone a profound disturbance. The hack- 
neyed phrase : “ Things will never again be the same after 
the war,” has a much more concrete and deeply felt mean- 
ing among the European peoples. Their minds are fully 
adjusted to the conviction and expectation that these words 
will come true. In the second place, the devastation, the 
loss of capital and of men, the changes in individual rela- 
tions and the increase in the activities of government have 
been much greater in Europe than in the United States 
Moreover, our superior natural advantages and resources, 
the better industrial and social condition of onr working 
classes still constitute an obstacle to anything like revolu- 
tionary changes. It is significant that no social group in 
America, not even among the wage-earners, has produced 
such a fundamental and radical program of reconstruction 
as the Labor Party of Great Britain 

A Practical and Moderate Program 

No attempt will be made in these pages to formulate a 
comprehensive scheme of reconstruction. Such an under- 
taking would be a waste of time as regards immediate 
needs and purposes, for no important group or section of 
the American people is ready to consider a program of 
this magnitude. Attention will therefore be confined to 
those reforms that seem to be desirable and also obtain- 
able within a reasonable time, and to a few general prin- 
ciples which should become a guide to more distant de- 
velopments. A statement thus circumscribed will not 
merely present the objects that we wish to see attained, but 
will also serve as an imperative call to action. It will 
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keep before our minds the necessity for translating our 
faith into works In the statements of immediate pro- 
posals we shall start, wherever possible, from those govern- 
mental agencies and legislative measures which have been 
to some extent in operation during the war These come 
before us with the prestige of experience and should there- 
fore receive first consideration in any program that aims 
to be at once practical and persuasive. 

The first problem in the process of reconstruction is the 
industrial replacement of the discharged soldiers and sail- 
ors, The majority of these will undoubtedly return to 
their previous occupations. However, a very large number 
of them will either find their previous places closed to 
them, or will be eager to consider the possibility of more 
attractive employments. The most important single meas- 
ure for meeting this situation that has yet been suggested 
is the placement of such men on farms. Several months 
ago Secretary Lane recommended to Congress that return- 
ing soldiers and sailors should be given the opportunity to 
work at good wages upon some part of the millions upon 
millions of acres of and, swamp, and cut-over timber 
lands, in order to prepare them for cultivation. President 
Wilson in his annual address to Congress endorsed the pro- 
posal. As fast as this preliminary task has been per- 
formed, the men should be assisted by government loans 
to establish themselves as farmers, either as owners or as 
tenants having long-time leases. It is essential that both 
the work of preparation and the subsequent settlement of 
the land should be effected by groups or colonies, not by 
men living independently of one another and in depress- 
ing isolation. A plan of this sort is already in operation 
in England. The importance of the project as an item of 
any social reform program is obvious. It would afford 
employment to thousands upon thousands, would greatly 
increase the number of farm owners and independent farm- 
ers, and would tend to lower the cost of living by increas- 
ing the amount of agricultural products. If it is to assume 
any considerable proportions it must be carried out by the 
Governments of the United States and of the several 
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States. Should it be undertaken by these authorities and 
operated on a systematic and generous scale, it would eas- 
ily become one of the most beneficial reform measures that 
has ever been attempted. 

United States Employment Service 

The reinstatement of the soldiers and sailors in urban 
industries will no doubt be facilitated by the United States 
Employment Service. This agency has attained a fair de- 
gree of development and efficiency during the war. Un- 
fortunately there is some danger that it will go out of ex- 
istence or be greatly weakened at the end of the period of 
demobilization It is the obvious duty of Congress to con- 
tinue and strengthen this important institution. The prob- 
lem of unemployment is with us always. Its solution 
requires the cooperation of many agencies, and the use of 
many methods; but the primary and indispensable instru- 
ment is a national system of labor exchanges, acting in 
harmony with State, municipal, and private employment 
bureaus. 

Women War Workers 

One of the most important problems of readjustment is 
that created by the presence in industry of immense num- 
bers of women who have taken the places of men during 
the war. Mere justice, to say nothing of chivalry, dictates 
that these women should not be compelled to suffer any 
greater loss or inconvenience than is absolutely necessary; 
for their services to the nation have been second only to the 
services of the men whose places they were called upon to 
fill. One general principle is clear: No female worker 
should remain in any occupation that is harmful to health 
and morals. Women should disappear as quickly as pos- 
sible from such tasks as conducting and guarding street 
cars, cleaning locomotives, and a great number of other 
activities for which conditions of life and their physique 
render them unfit. Another general principle is that the 
proportion of women in industry ought to be kept within 
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the smallest practical limits If we have an efficient na- 
tional employment service, if a goodly number of the re- 
turned soldiers and sailors are placed on the land, and if 
wages and the demand for goods are kept up to the level 
which IS easily attainable, all female workers who are dis- 
placed from tasks that they have been performing only 
since the beginning of the war will be able to find suitable 
employments in other parts of the industrial field, or in 
those domestic occupations which sorely need their pres- 
ence. Those women who are engaged at the same tasks as 
men should receive equal pay for equal amounts and quali- 
ties of work. 


National War Labor Board 

One of the most beneficial governmental organizations of 
the war is the National War Labor Board. Upon the basis 
of a few fundamental principles, unanimously adopted by 
the representatives of labor, capital, and the public, it has 
prevented innumerable strikes, and raised wages to decent 
levels in many different industries throughout the coun- 
try. Its main guiding principles have been a family liv- 
ing wage for all male adult laborers; recognition of the 
right of labor to organize, and to deal with employers 
through its chosen representatives ; and no coercion of non- 
union laborers by members of the union. The War Labor 
Board ought to be continued in existence by Congress, and 
endowed with all the power for effective action that it can 
possess under the Federal Constitution. The principles, 
methods, machinery and results of this institution constitute 
a definite and far-reaching gain for social justice. No 
part of this advantage should be lost or given up in time 
of peace. 

Present Wage Rates Should Be Sustained 

The general level of wages attained during the war 
should not be lowered. In a few industries, especially 
some directly and peculiarly connected with the carrying 
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on of war, wages have reached a plane upon which they 
cannot possibly continue for this grade of occupations. 
But the number of workers m this situation is an extremely 
small proportion of the entire wage-earning population. 
The overwhelming majority should not be compelled or 
suffered to undergo any reduction in their rates of re- 
muneration, for two reasons * First, because the average 
rate of pay has not increased faster than the cost of liv- 
ing; second, because a considerable majority of the wage- 
earners of the United States, both men and women, were 
not receiving living wages when prices began to rise in 
1915. In that year, according to Lauck and Sydenstricker, 
whose work is the most comprehensive on the subject, 
four-fifths of the heads of families obtained less than 800 
dollars, while two-thirds of the female wage-earners were 
paid less than 400 dollars. Even if the prices of goods 
should fall to the level on which they were in 1915 — some- 
thing that cannot be hoped for within five years — the 
average present rates of wages would not exceed the equiv- 
alent of a decent livelihood in the case of the vast major- 
ity. The exceptional instances to the contrary are prac- 
tically all among the skilled workers Therefore, wages on 
the whole should not be reduced even when the cost of 
living recedes from its present high level. 

Even if the great majority of workers were now in re- 
ceipt of more than living wages, there are no good reasons 
why rates of pay should be lowered. After all, a living 
wage is not necessarily the full measure of justice. All 
the Catholic authorities on the subject explicitly declare 
that this is only the minimum of justice. In a country as 
rich as ours, there are very few cases in which it is pos- 
sible to prove that the worker would be getting more than 
that to which he has a right if he were paid something in 
excess of this ethical minimum. Why then, should we as- 
sume that this is the normal share of almost the whole 
laboring population? Since our industrial resources and 
instrumentalities are sufficient to provide more than a liv- 
ing wage for a very large proportion of the workers, why 
should we acquiesce in a theory which denies them this 
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measure of the comforts of life? Such a policy is not only 
of very questionable morality, but is unsound economically 
The large demand for goods which is created and main- 
tained by high rates of wages and high purchasing power 
by the masses is the surest guarantee of a continuous and 
general operation of industrial establishments It is the 
most effective instrument of prosperity for labor and cap- 
ital alike The principal beneficiaries of a general reduc- 
tion of wages would be the less efficient among the capital- 
ists, and the more comfortable sections of the consumers 
The wage-earners would lose more in remuneration than 
they would gain from whatever fall m prices occurred as a 
direct result of the fall in wages On grounds both of 
justice and sound economics, we should give our hearty 
support to all legitimate efforts made by labor to resist 
general wage reductions. 

Housing for Working Classes 

Housing projects for war workers which have been com- 
pleted, or almost completed by the Government of the 
United States, have cost some forty million dollars, and are 
found in eleven cities While the Federal Government can 
not continue this work in time of peace, the example and 
precedent that it has set, and the experience and knowledge 
that it has developed, should not be forthwith neglected 
and lost. The great cities in which congestion and other 
forms of bad housing are disgracefully apparent ought to 
take up and continue the work, at least to such an extent 
as will remove the worst features of a social condition 
that IS a menace at once to industrial efficiency, civic health, 
good morals and religion. 

'Reduction of the Cost of Living 

During the war the cost of living has risen at least 75 
per cent, above the level of 1913, Some check has been 
placed upon the upward trend by government fixing of 
prices in the case of bread and coal, and a few other com- 
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modities. Even if we believe it desirable, we cannot ask 
that the Government continue this action after the articles 
of peace have been signed , for neither public opinion nor 
Congress is ready for such a revolutionary policy. If the 
extortionate practices of monopoly were prevented by ade- 
quate laws and adequate law enforcement, prices would 
automatically be kept at as low a level as that to which 
they might be brought by direct government determination. 
Just what laws, in addition to those already on the statute 
books, are necessary to abolish monopolistic extortion is a 
question of detail that need not be considered here. In 
passing, it may be noted that government competition with 
monopolies that cannot be effectively restrained by the or- 
dinary anti-trust laws deserves more serious consideration 
than it has yet received 

More important and more effective than any govern- 
ment regulation of prices would be the establishment of co- 
operative stores. The enormous toll taken from industry 
by the various classes of middlemen is now fully realized. 
The astonishing difference between the price received by 
the producer and that paid by the consumer has become a 
scandal of our industrial system. The obvious and direct 
means of reducing this discrepancy and abolishing unneces- 
sary middlemen is the operation of retail and wholesale 
mercantile concerns under the ownership and management 
of the consumers This is no Utopian scheme. It has been 
successfully carried out in England and Scotland through 
the Rochdale system. Very few serious efforts of this 
kind have been made in this country because our people 
have not felt the need of these cooperative enterprises as 
keenly as the European working classes, and because we 
have been too impatient and too individualistic to make the 
necessary sacrifices and to be content with moderate bene- 
fits and gradual progress. Nevertheless, our superior en- 
ergy, initiative and commercial capacity will enable us, once 
we set about the task earnestly, even to surpass what has 
been done in England and Scotland. 

In addition to reducing the cost of living, the cooperative 
stores would train our working people and consumers gen- 
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erally in habits of saving, in careful expenditure, in busi- 
ness methods, and m the capacity for cooperation. When 
the working classes have learned to make the sacrifices and 
to exercise the patience required by the ownership and op- 
eration of cooperative stores, they will be equipped to un- 
dertake a great \anety of tasks and projects which benefit 
the community immediately, and all its constituent members 
ultimately. They will then realize the folly of excessive 
selfishness and senseless individualism. Until they have 
acquired this knowledge, training and capacity, desirable 
extensions of governmental action in industry will not be 
attended by a normal amount of success. No machinery of 
government can operate automatically, and no official and 
bureaucratic administration of such machinery can ever be 
a substitute for intelligent interest and cooperation by the 
individuals of the community. 

The Legal Minimum Wage 

Turning now from those agencies and laws that have 
been put in operation during the war to the general subject 
of labor legislation and problems, we are glad to note that 
there is no longer any serious objection urged by impartial 
persons against the legal minimum wage. The several 
States should enact laws providing for the establishment 
of wage rates that will be at least sufficient for the decent 
maintenance of a family, in the case of all male adults, and 
adequate to the decent individual support of female work- 
ers. In the beginning the minimum wages for male work- 
ers should suffice only for the present needs of the family, 
but they should be gradually raised until they are adequate 
to future needs as well. That is, they should be ultimately 
high enough to make possible that amount of saving which 
is necessary to protect the worker and his family against 
sickness, accidents, invalidity and old age. 

Social Insurance 

Until this level of legal minimum wages is reached the 
worker stands in need of the device of insurance. The 
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State should make comprehensive provision for insurance 
against illness, invalidity, unemployment, and old age. So 
far as possible the insurance fund should be raised by a levy 
on industry, as is no'w done in the case of accident com- 
pensation. The industry in which a man is employed 
should provide him with all that is necessary to meet all 
the needs of his entire life. Therefore, any contribution to 
the insurance fund from the general revenues of the State 
should be only slight and temporary For the same rea- 
son no contribution should be exacted from any worker 
who is not getting a higher wage than is required to meet 
the present needs of himself and family. Those who are 
below that level can make such a contribution only at the 
expense of their present welfare. Finally, the administra- 
tion of the insurance laws should be such as to interfere as 
little as possible with the individual freedom of the worker 
and his family. Any insurance scheme, or any administra- 
tive method, that tends to separate the workers into a dis- 
tinct and dependent class, that offends against their domes- 
tic privacy and independence, or that threatens individual 
self-reliance and self-respect, should not be tolerated. The 
ideal to be kept in mind is a condition in which ail the 
workers would themselves have the income and the respon- 
sibility of providing for all the needs and contingencies of 
life, both present and future. Hence all forms of state 
insurance should be regarded as merely a lesser evil, and 
should be so organized and administered as to hasten the 
coming of the normal condition. 

The life insurance offered to soldiers and sailors during 
the war should be continued, so far as the enlisted men are 
concerned. It is very doubtful whether the time has yet 
arrived when public opinion would sanction the extension 
of general life insurance by the Government to all classes 

of the community. . . i i. 

The establishment and maintenance of municipal health 
inspection in all schools, public and private, is now pretty 
generally recognized as of great importance and benefit. 
Municipal clinics where the poorer classes could obtain the 
advantage of medical treatment by specialists at a reason- 
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able cost would likewise seem to have become a necessity 
A vast amount of unnecessary sickness and suffering exists 
among the poor and the lower middle classes because they 
cannot afford the advantages of any other treatment except 
that provided by the general practitioner Every effort 
should be made to supply wage-earners and their families 
with specialized medical care through development of 
group medicine. Free medical care should be given only 
to those who cannot afford to pay. 

Labor Participation in Industrial Management 

The right of labor to organize and to deal with em- 
ployers through representatives has been asserted above in 
connection with the discussion of the War Labor Board. 
It IS to be hoped that this right will never again be called 
in question by any considerable number of employers. In 
addition to this, labor ought gradually to receive greater 
representation in what the English group of Quaker em- 
ployers have called the “ industrial ” part of business man- 
agement — “ the control of processes and machinery j nature 
of product, engagement and dismissal of employees; hours 
of work, rates of pay, bonuses, etc.; welfare work; shop 
discipline ; relations with trade unions.’^ The establishment 
of shop committees, working wherever possible with the 
trade union, is the method suggested by this group of em- 
ployers for giving the employees the proper share of indus- 
trial management. There can be no doubt that a frank 
adoption of these means and ends by employers would not 
only promote the welfare of the workers, but vastly im- 
prove the relations between them and their employers, and 
increase the efficiency and productiveness of each establish- 
ment. 

There is no need here to emphasize the importance of 
safety and sanitation in work places, as this is pretty gen- 
erally recognized by legislation. What is required is an 
extension and strengthening of many of the existing stat- 
utes, and a better administration and enforcement of such 
laws everywhere. 
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Vocational Training 

The need of industrial, or as it has come to be more gen- 
erally called, vocational training, is now universally ac- 
knowledged. In the interest of the nation as well as in 
that of the workers themselves, this training should be 
made substantially universal. While we cannot now dis- 
cuss the subj ect m any detail, we do wish to set down two 
general observations. First, the vocational training should 
be offered in such forms and conditions as not to deprive 
the children of the working classes of at least the elements 
of a cultural education. A healthy democracy cannot tol- 
erate a purely industrial or trade education for any class of 
its citizens. We do not want to have the children of the 
wage-earners put into a special class m which they are 
marked as outside the sphere of opportunities for culture. 
The second observation is that the system of vocational 
training should not operate so as to weaken in any degree 
our parochial schools or any other class of private schools. 
Indeed, the opportunities of the system should be ex- 
tended to all qualified private schools on exactly the same 
basis as to public schools. We want neither class divisions 
in education nor a state monopoly of education. 

Child Labor 

The question of education naturally suggests the subject 
of child labor. Public opinion in the majority of the States 
of our country has set its face inflexibly against the con- 
tinuous employment of children in industry before the age 
of sixteen years. Within a reasonably short time all of 
our States, except some stagnant ones, will have laws pro- 
viding for this reasonable standard. The education of 
public opinion must continue, but inasmuch as the process 
is slow, the abolition of child labor in certain sections 
seems unlikely to be brought about by the legislatures of 
those States, and since the Keating-Owen Act has been de- 
clared unconstitutional, there seems to be no device by 
which this reproach to our country can be removed except 
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that of taxing child labor out of existence This method 
is embodied in an amendment to the Federal Revenue Bill 
which would impose a tax of lo per cent on the profits of 
all goods made by children. 

Sufficient for the Present 

Probably the foregoing proposals comprise everything 
that is likely to have practical value in a program of im- 
mediate social reconstruction for America. Substantially 
ail of these methods, laws and recommendations have been 
recognized in principle by the United States during the war, 
or have been indorsed by important social and industrial 
groups and organizations. Therefore, they are objects that 
we can set before the people with good hope of obtaining 
a sympathetic and practical response. Were they all real- 
ized, a great step would have been taken in the direction 
of social justice. When they are all put into operation 
the way will be easy and obvious to still greater and more 
beneficial result. 

Ultimate and Fundamental Reforms 

Despite the practical and immediate character of the 
present statement, we cannot entirely neglect the question of 
ultimate aims and a systematic program; for other groups 
are busy issuing such systematic pronouncements, and we 
all need something of the kind as a philosophical founda- 
tion and as a satisfaction to our natural desire for com- 
prehensive statements 

It seems clear that the present industrial system is des- 
tined to last for a long time in its main outlines. That is 
to say, private ownership of capital is not likely to be sup- 
planted by a collectivist organization of industry at a date 
sufficiently near to justify any present action based on the 
h3^othesis of its arrival. This forecast we recognize as 
not only extremely probable, but as highly desirable for, 
other objections apart, Socialism would mean bureaucracy, 
political tyranny, the helplessness of the individual as a fac- 
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tor in the ordering of his own life, and in general, social in- 
efficiency and decadence. 

Main Defects of Present System 

Nevertheless, the present system stands m grievous need 
of considerable modifications and improvement Its main 
defects are three Enormous inefficiency and waste in the 
production and distribution of commodities, insufficient in- 
comes for the majority of wage-earners, and unneces- 
sarily large incomes for a small minority of privileged cap- 
italists. Inefficiency m the production of goods would be 
in great measure abolished by the reforms that have been 
outlined in the foregoing pages. Production would be 
greatly increased by universal living wages, by adequate 
industrial education, and by harmonious relations between 
labor and capital on the basis of adequate participation by 
the former in all the industrial aspects of business manage- 
ment The waste of commodity distribution could be prac- 
tically all eliminated by cooperative mercantile establish- 
ments, and cooperative selling and marketing associations. 

Cooperation and Co-Partnership 

Nevertheless, the full possibilities of increased produc- 
tion will not be realized so long as the majority of the 
workers remain mere wage-earners. The majority must 
somehow become owners, or at least in part, of the instru- 
ments of production. They can be enabled to reach this 
stage gradually through cooperative productive societies 
and co-partnership arrangements. In the former, the 
workers own and manage the industries themselves ; in the 
latter thty own a substantial part of the corporate stock 
and exercise a reasonable share m the management. How- 
ever slow the attainments of these ends, they will have to 
be reached before we can have a thoroughly efficient sys- 
tem of production, or an industrial and social order that 
will be secure from the danger of revolution. It is to be 
noted that this particular modification of the existing or- 
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der, though far-reaching and involving to a great extent 
the abolition of the wage system, would not mean the aboli- 
tion of private ownership The instruments of produc- 
tion would still be owned by individuals, not by the State, 

Increased Incomes for Labor 

The second great evil, that of insufficient' income for the 
majority, can be removed only by providing the workers 
with more income. This means not only universal living 
wages, but the opportunity of obtaining something more 
than that amount for all who are willing to work hard and 
faithfully. All the other measures for labor betterment 
recommended in the preceding pages would likewise con- 
tribute directly or indirectly to a more just distribution of 
wealth in the interest of the laborer. 

Abolition and Control op Monopolies 

For the third evil mentioned above, excessive gains by a 
small minority of privileged capitalists, the main remedies 
are prevention of monopolistic control of commodities, ad- 
equate government regulation of such public service mo- 
nopolies as will remain under private operation, and heavy 
taxation of incomes, excess profits and inheritances. The 
precise methods by which genuine competition may be re- 
stored and maintained among businesses that are naturally 
competitive, cannot be discussed here; but the principle is 
clear that human beings cannot be trusted with the im- 
mense opportunities for oppression and extortion that go 
with the possession of monopoly power. That the owners 
of public service monopolies should be restricted by law to 
a fair or average return on their actual investment, has 
long been a recognized principle of the courts, the legis- 
latures, and public opinion. It is a principle which should 
be operative in competitive enterprises likewise, with the 
qualification that something more than the average rate of 
return should be allowed to men who exhibit exceptional 
efficiency. However, good public policy, as well as equity, 
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demands that these exceptional business men share the 
fruits of their efficiency with the consumer in the form of 
lower prices. The man who utilizes his ability to produce 
cheaper than his competitors for the purpose of exacting 
from the public as high a price for his product as is neces- 
sary for the least efficient business man, is a menace rather 
than a benefit to industry and society. 

Our immense war debt constitutes a particular reason 
why incomes and excess profits should continue to be heav- 
ily taxed. In this way two important ends will be at- 
tained: the poor will be relieved of injurious tax burdens, 
and the small class of specially privileged capitalists will be 
compelled to return a part of their unearned gains to 
society. 


A New Spirit a Vital Need 

“ Society, said Pope Leo XIII, ‘‘can be healed in no 
other way than by a return to Christian life and Christian 
institutions.** The truth of these words is more widely 
perceived to-day than when they were written, more than 
twenty-seven years ago Changes in our economic and 
political systems will have only partial and feeble efficiency 
if they be not reenforced by the Christian \uew of work 
and wealth. Neither the moderate reforms advocated in 
this paper, nor any other program of betterment or recon- 
struction will prove reasonably effective without a reform 
in the spirit of both labor and capital. The laborer must 
come to realize that he owes his employer and society an 
honest day*s work in return for a fair wage, and that con- 
ditions cannot be substantially improved until he roots out 
the desire to get a maximum of return for a minimum of 
service The capitalist must likewise get a new viewpoint. 
He needs to learn the long-forgotten truth that wealth is 
stewardship, that profit-making is not the basic justification 
of business enterprise, and that there are such things as 
fair profits, fair interest and fair prices. Above and be- 
fore all, he must cultivate and strengthen within his mind 
the truth which many of his class have begun to grasp for 
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the first time during the present war , namely, that the la- 
borer is a human being, not merely an instrument of pro- 
duction, and that the laborer's right to a decent livelihood 
is the first moral charge upon industry. The employer has 
a right to get a reasonable living out of his business, but 
he has no right to interest on his investment until his em- 
ployees have obtained at least living wages. This is the 
human and Christian, in contrast to the purely commercial 
and pagan, ethics of industry. 
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